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FACTS ABOUT THE FILIPINOS 

As Found in United States Documents and Other Authentic 

Publications. 



The Philippine Information Society aims to place within reach of the 
American people the most reliable and authoritative evidence attainable 
in regard to the people of the Philippine Islands and our relations to 
them. The publications issued will.be in no sense expressions of opinion 
and will be compiled chiefly from Government documents and furnished 
with full references. 

If those of whatever shade of opinion who find our mediation unsatis- 
factory, or who are not convinced of our success in getting the whole 
story, will appeal from us to the original sources of information, our 
object of promoting a knowledge of the facts will be only the more 
effectively secured. We shall be grateful for any criticism or information 
convicting us of the omission of any important evidence, and will 
endeavor to profit thereby in future editions. 



The topics to be' dealt with in the first eleven issues are as 
follows : 

1. The Islands and the People. 

2. Our Relations with the Insurgents prior to the Fall of 
Manila, August, 1898 : Were Promises male to Aguinaldo? 

3. The Insurgent Government of 1898.: The Crucial Test. 

4. Aguinaldo and the American Generals, August, 1898, to 
January, 1899: The Parting of the Ways. 

5. Iloilo: An Episode of January, 1899, and Incidents lead* 
ing up to the Outbreak of Hostilities : Crossing the Rubicon. 

6. Outbreak of Hostilities, February 4, 1899. 

7. Seeking an Armistice, April and May, 1899. 

8. Luzon Campaign of 1899. 

9. Taking the Southern Islands, February, 1899, to July, 1900. 

10. Six Months of Guerilla Warfare, January to July, 1900. 

11. Quenching the Embers,July, 1900, to July, 1901. 
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THE INSURGENT GOVERNMENT. 
MAY, 1898, TO NOVEMBER, 1899. 



INTRODUCTION, 

Undoubtedly, the subject of the greatest importance with 
regard to the Filipinos is the character of the government 
which was established by them while we were engaged in 
reducing Manila and in negotiating with Spain for the cession 
of the archipelago. It is most unfortunate that such informa- 
tion is so singularly hard to obtain. Before the war broke 
out between the Americans and the insurgents little informa- 
tion was gathered about the so-called Revolutionary Govern- 
ment, and after the outbreak of hostilities it was practically 
impossible for Americans to do more than judge from hearsay 
evidence, or from the necessarily unrepresentative conditions 
at the front. There are, however, certain incontrovertible 
facts which, while they have nothing to do with the scope or 
efficiency of the government, are yet helpful in an attempt to 
trace its external development. These facts may be. briefly 
outlined as follows. 



Outline of Events. 

Before the American fleet set sail for Manila at the out- 
break of the war with Spain, the Filipino junta in Hongkong 
sent forward a proclamation* to the Filipinos, announcing 
that ** Divine Providence is about to place independence within^ 
our reach," and bidding the people make common cause with 
the Americans against the Spaniards. On May 19 Aguinaldo 
arrived on the U. S. S. McCulloch, and landed at Cavite 

* See Appendix, page 92. 



where he proceeded to organize an army and a government 
under the protection of our guns. Five days after his landing, 
on May 24, he issued a proclamation * stating that he proposed 
to set up a dictatorial government which should be in force 
until a constitutional government could be organized. On June 
18 the dictatorial government was proclaimed and instructions 
issued " concerning the elections, formation of police, the 
courts, and the levying and collection of taxes." f Five days 
later this dictatorial government gave way to the Revolution- 
ary Government with an executive, legislative and judicial 
department. $ August 6 recognition was asked of foreign 
nations. § September 15 the Insurgent Congress assembled 
at Malolos (which city was chosen as the seat of govern- 
ment), and January 23, 1899, the Revolutionary Government 
gave way to the so-called Philippine Republic (still under 
the presidency of Aguinaldo), and the Philippine constitution 
was adopted. || All these events were reported to Washing- 
ton, by letter or cable, as they took place. 

Shortly after the outbreak of hostilities, February 4, 1899, 
the Philippine capital was withdrawn, in consequence of the 
advance of the American army, from Malolos to San Isidro, 
later to Tarlac, and finally to Bayonbong. In November', 
1899, Bayonbong was abandoned, Aguinaldo fled to the 
mountains, and it was formally announced by the United 
States officials that the so-called Insurgent Government was 
disrupted. 

Scope of GoverDment. 

Of course the above facts give no information whatever as 
to the amount of territory controlled by this so-called Revo- 
lutionary Government nor as to its efficiency. Apart from 
the claims of the insurgents on th e first point, the earliest 

* See Appendix, page 93. 

t See Senate Document 62, 55th Cong., 3d Sess., page 432. 

X Ibid, page 433. 

§ See Appendix, page 94. 

II See Senate Document 208, 56th Cong., ist Sess., page 107. 



information gained directly by Americans is to be found in the 
report quoted on page 36 to page 62 below, of the two naval 
officers, Wilcox and Sargent, who, under the authority of 
Admiral Dewey travelled through northern Luzon in October 
and November, 1898. These officers travelled through nine of 
the twenty-three provinces in Luzon, and found the insurgent 
government established in each province they visited. 

December 30, General Otis cabled to Washington : " All 
military stations outside of Luzon with the exception of Zam- 
boanga turned over to the inhabitants, who may be denomi- 
nated insurgents with more or less hostility to the United 
States." In January, General Otis says that not a province 
had the courage to oppose Aguinaldo, and he adds, " The 
southern islands are obedient.'* 

That same month, when our forces attempted to take pos- 
session of Iloilo, Island of Panay, in the Visayan group, they 
were met with the answer that the people of Iloilo owed 
allegiance to the " Central Revolutionary Government at 
Malolos," and could not surrender the city without permission 
from the president. Seven months later in September, 1899, 
General Bates had a conference with some insurrectos of 
Mindanao who ** considered their cause identical with that of 
Aguinaldo in Luzon."* 

In November, 1899, just before the insurgent government 
was disrupted by the United States forces, two American 
prisoners, Lieutenant Gillmore and Albert Sonnichsen, re- 
ported Aguinaldo's authority paramount in the northwestern 
provinces of Luzon where they were confined. It must be 
inferred from the above that the government which Aguinaldo 
represented was at least in nominal control of practically all 
the archipelago outside of Manila, f 



* Report of Lieut. -General Commanding the Army, for 1900, Part 4, page 422. 

t This is in substantial accord with the claim made in Paris in December, 1898, 
by Agoncillo, the official representative of the insurgent government, to the 
effect that the revolutionary flag w^ved over all but three of the posts outside of 
Manila, v/hich had been previously held by the Spaniards. 



Character of Government. 

The most important question, however, is not how much 
territory the insurgent government controlled, but how 
far that government was a mere scheme on paper, how far 
it represented a faction which imposed itself upon a dis- 
organized and terrorized community, or how far it was sup- 
ported by the bulk of the population. The evidence upon 
this point is for the most part incidental, being embodied in 
statements which bear immediately upon some other matter, 
and, such as it is, it is regrettably meagre and discrepant. 
As will be seen below, the testimony of those who observed 
conditions from Manila or vicinity is, on the whole, in sharp 
contrast to the statements of those who had an opportunity to 
observe conditions in the interior. 



PART I. 

WITNESSES IN MANILA AND VICINITY. 
Consul Wildman^s lietter,* 

[Mr. Rounsevelle Wildman* was the United States Consul 
in Hongkong at the time war was declared between Spain 
and the United States. During the previous months he had 
as he says, *• been very closely connected " with the fortunes 
of ** forty or fifty Philippine leaders." As will be seen below, 
he assisted Aguinaldo in returning to his native land, and 
acted as adviser in the plans for setting up a Filipino gov- 
ernment] 

Consul Wildman to Assistant Secretary Moore. 
'* No. 63.] Consulate of the United States. 

''Hong Kong, July 18, 1898. 
{Summary of omitted paragraphs: Spain cannot regain the Philip- 
pines. Superior character of the native leaders over both Malays and 
Cubans. They want United States citizenship. Falsity of statement 
that Aguinaldo sold his country for gold. Interviews with insurgent 
leaders.] 

" On May 2, Aguinaldo arrived in Hong Kong and imme- 
diately called on me. It was May 16 before I could obtain 
permission from Admiral Dewey to allow Aguinaldo to go by 
the United States ship McCulloch, and I put him aboard in 
the night, so as to save any complications with the local gov- 
ernment. Immediately upon the arrival of Aguinaldo at 
Cavite, he issued a proclamation, which I had outlined for 
him before he left, forbidding pillage, and making it a crim- 
inal offence to maltreat neutrals. He, of course, organized a 
government of which he was dictator, — an absolutely neces- 

* Senate Document 62, 55th Cong., 3d Bess., page ly]. 



10 FIRST STEPS. 

sary step, if he hoped to maintain control over the natives, — 
and from that date until the present time, he has been unin- 
terruptedly successful in the field, and dignified and just as 
the head of his government. According to his own state- 
ment to me by letter, he has been approached by both the 
Spaniards and the Germans, and has had tempting offers 
made him by the Catholic Church. He has been watched 
very closely by Admiral Dewey, Consul Williams, and his 
own junta here in Hong Kong, and nothing of moment has 
occurred which would lead any one to believe that he was 
not carrying out to the letter the promises made to me in this 
consulate. 

" The insurgents are fighting for freedom from the Spanish 
rule and rely upon the well-known sense of justice that con- 
trols all the actions of our government as to their future. 

[Omissions: Insurgent government of Philippines cannot be dealt 
with capriciously.] 

" I have the honor, etc., 
*' RouNSEVELLE WiLDMAN, Co HSU I- General!' 



General Anderson's JLetter.* 

[Brigadier-General Thomas M. Anderson arrived in Manila 
Harbor June 30, 1898. He landed in Cavite Province near 
Manila. The following statement was made, as will be seen, 
three weeks after his arrival in the Philippines :] 

'* {Extract.^ 
** Headquarters First Brigade, 

" U. S. Expeditionary P'orces, 
" Cavite Arsenal^ P, /., yuly 21, 1898. 
" Adjutant-General United States Army, 
** Washington, D. C. : 
" Since I wrote last, Aguinaldo has put in operation an 
elaborate system of military government, under his assumed 
* Senate Document 208, 56th Cong,, ist Sess., page 12. 



FILIPINO GOVERNMENT IGNORED. 11 

authority as dictator, and has prohibited any supplies being 
given us, except by his order. As to this last, I have written 
to him that our requisitions on the country for horses, ox 
carts, fuel and bamboo (to make scaling ladders) must be 
filled, and that he must aid in having them filled. His 
assumption of civil authority I have ignored, and let him 
know verbally that I could, and would, not recognize it, while 
I did not recognize him as a military leader. 

*' It may seem strange that I have made no formal protest 
against his proclamation as .dictator, his declaration of martial 
law, and publication and execution of a despotic sort of gov- 
ernment. I wrote such a protest but did not publish it at 
Admiral Dewey's request, and also for fear of wounding ^he 
susceptibilities of Major-General Merritt, but I have let it be 
known in every other way that we do not recognize the dic- 
tatorship. 

** These people only respect force and firmness. I sub- 
mit with all deference, that we have heretofore underrated 
the native. They are not ignorant, savage tribes, but have a 
civilization of their own ; and although insignificant in appear- 
ance, are fierce fighters, and for a tropical people they are 
industrious. A' small detail of natives will do more work in 
a given time than a regiment of volunteers. ***** 

[Stars are as given in the Senate Document,'] 

"Thomas M. Anderson, 
''Brigadier-General, U. 5. V., Commanding, 

" True copy : 

"J. F. Bell, Major of Engineers, U, S. V/' 



General Merritt's Statement.* 

[Major-General Wesley Merritt arrived at Cavite July 25, 
1898, entered Manila August 13 and left August 30 of the 
same year to testify before the Peace Commission at Paris. 

• Report of Secretary of V^ar, for 1898, Vol. I., Part i, page 50. 



12 NATIVES FLOCK TO AGUINALDO. 

He states that, " It was part of my policy that we should 
keep ourselves aloof from Aguinaldo as much as possible *' ; 
and his only comment on the Aguinaldo government is as 
follows : ] 

''Shortly after the naval battle of Manila Bay the principal 
leader of the insurgents, Gen. Emilio Aguinaldo, came to 
Cavite from Hong Kong, and, with consent of our naval 
authorities, began active work in raising troops and pushing 
the Spaniards in the direction of the city of Manila. Having 
met with some success and the natives flocking to his assist- 
ance, he proclaimed an independent government of republican 
form with himself as president, and, at the time of our arrival 
in the islands, the entire edifice of executive and legislative 
departments and subdivisions of territory for administrative 
purposes had been accomplished, at least on paper, and the 
Filipinos held military possession of many points in the 
islands other than those in the vicinity of Manila." 



General Greene's Account. 

[In introducing General Greene's testimony before the 
Paris Commission* General Merritt states that General 
Greene arrived in the Philippines "about the middle of July," 
and that he left the 'Matter part of August"; that he was 
never in the interior, but was in Manila for ** about two 
weeks/' "He was out on the lines all the time," says Gen- 
eral Merritt, " and took a great deal of interest in investigat- 
ing with the citizens and soldiers. He knew some of the 
ranking officers, although he did not know Aguinaldo nor 
have anything to do with him." 

He gained his information, says General Merritt, from 
'* the contact that would naturally occur from an active man 
moving around and seeing more or less of them [the insur- 

* For aU quotations which follow, see Senate Document 62, 55th Cong., 3d 
Sess., pages 362 and 363. 



GENERAL GEEBNE'S OUTLINE. 13 

gents, Spaniards, and foreign residents] and hearing them 
talk." While in Manila he held a position " analogous to 
the position of the Secretary of the Treasury in the United 
States, and in that way he got a good deal of information, 
which came to him from different sources." 
General Greene's account is as follows : ] * 
"On the x8th of June Aguinaldo issued a proclamation 
from Cavite establishing a dictatorial government, with him- 
self as dictator. In each village or pueblo a chief (jefe) was 
to be elected, and in each ^yard a headman (cabeza) ; also in 
each pueblo three delegates, — one of police, one of justice, 
and one of taxes. These were to constitute the junta or 
assembly, and after consulting the junta the chiefs of pueblos 
were to elect a chief of province and three counsellors, — one 
of police, one of justice, and one of taxes. They were also to 
elect one or more representatives from each province to form 
the revolutionary congress. 

" This was followed, on June 20, by a decree giving more 
detailed instructions in regard to the elections. On June 23 
another decree followed changing the title of the government 
from dictatorial to revolutionary, and of the chief officer from 
dictator to president ; announcing a cabinet, with a minister 
of foreign affairs, marine, and commerce, another of war and 
public works, another of police and internal order, justice 
instruction, and hygiene, and another of taxes, agriculture,' 
and manufactures; the powers of the president and congress 
were defined, and a code of military justice was formulated. 
"At the same date a manifesto was issued to the world 
explaining the reasons and purposes of the revolution. On 
June 27, another decree was issued containing instructions in 
regard to elections. On August 6, an address was issued to 
foreign governments stating that the revolutionary govern- 
ment was in operation and control in fifteen provinces, and 
that m response to a petition of the duly elected chiefs of 
these provinces an appeal is made for recognition of belliger- 
ency and independence. Translations of these vari ous docu- 

♦ Senate Document 62, page 422. 



14 FORM OF TEMPORARY GOVERNMENT. 

ments all appended \07nitted in this pampklei], marked, * B,' 
*C/ 'D/ *E;'F,' *G/and 'H.' 

**The scheme of government is set forth in the decree of 
June 23, marked *D/ An examination of this document 
shows that it provides for a dictatorship of the familiar South 
American type. All power is centered in the president, and 
he is not responsible to any one for his acts. He is declared 
to be * the personification of the Philippine public, and in this 
view cannot be held responsible while he holds office. His 
term will last until the Revolution triumphs.' He appoints 
not only the heads of departments, but all their subordinates, 
and without reference to Congress. This body is composed 
of a single chamber of representatives from each province. 
The election is to be conducted by an agent of the President, 
and the qualifications of electors are * those inhabitants most 
distinguished for high character, social position, and honor- 
able conduct.' 

*' If any province is still under Spanish rule, its representa- 
tive is to be appointed by the President. Congress is to 
deliberate on *all grave and transcendental questions whose 
decision admits of delay and adjournment, but the President 
may decide questions of urgent character, giving the reasons 
for his decision in a message to Congress.' The acts of Con- 
gress are not binding until approved by the President, and he 
has the power of absolute veto. 

*' Congress was to hold its first session at Malolos about 
September 20. 

'* While this scheme of government is a pure despotism, yet 
it claims to be only temporary, and intended to 'prepare the 
country so that a true republic may be established.' * It also 
provides a rude form of governmental machinery for managing 
the affairs of the province. To what extent it has actually 
gone into operation, it is difficult to say. Aguinaldo claims 

*This claim that the purely despotic government should be only temporary is 
borne out by later events. See Report of Wilcox and Sargent, page 52, below. 
See, also. General Otis's Report, page 26, below. The constitution of the 
Philippine Republic was adopted January 23, 1899. 
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in his address of August 6, that it is in force in fifteen prov- 
inces, whose aggregate population is about 2,000,000. They 
include the island of Mindoro and about one-half of Luzon. 
None of these (except Cavite) have yet been visited by 
Americans, and all communication with them by the Spanish 
Government at Manila has been cut off since May i. 

** In the province of Cavite and that portion of the province 
of Manila outside of the city and its suburbs, which was occu- 
pied by the insurgent troops, as well a& those of the United 
States, their military forces, military headquarters, etc., were 
very much in evidence, occupying the principal houses and 
churches in every village and hamlet, but there were no signs 
of civil government or administration. It was reported, how- 
ever, that Aguinaldo's agents were levying taxes or forced 
contributions not only in the outside villages but (after we 
entered Manila) by means of secret agents in the market 
places of the city itself. At Aguinaldo's headquarters, in 
Bacoor, there were signs of activity and business, and it was 
reported that his cabinet officers were in constant session 
there. Aguinaldo himself never failed to claim all the pre- 
rogatives due to his alleged position as the de facto ruler of 
the country. 

"The only general officer who saw him or had any direct 
communication with him was General Anderson. He did 
much to thwart this officer in organizing a native wagon* train 
and otherwise providing for his troops, and he went so far in 
a letter of July 23 (copy herewith marked 'J,'*) as to warn 
General Anderson not to land American troops on Philippine 
soil without his consent — a notice which it is hardly neces- 
sary to say was ignored. The day after fhe attack on Manila 
he sent staff officers to the same general asking for our plans 
of attack so that their troops could enter Manila with us. 
The same request had previously been made to me by one of 
his brigade commanders, to which I replied that I was not 
authorized to give the information desired. 

'^Aguinaldo did not call upon Gene ral Merritt upon his 

*This letter is reprinted in the Appendix, page 95. 
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arrival and this enabled the latter to avoid any communication 
with him, either direct or indirect, until after Manila had been 
taken. General Merritt then received one of Aguinaldo's 
staff officers in his office as military governor. The interview 
lasted more than an hour. General Merritt referred to his 
proclamation as showing the conditions under which the 
American troops had come to Manila, and the nature of the 
military government which would be maintained until further 
orders from Washington. He agreed upon the lines outside 
of the city of Manila up to which the insurgent troops should 
come, but no farther, with arms in their hands ; he asked for 
possession of the water works, which was given ; and while 
expressing our friendship and sympathy for the Philippine 
people, he stated very positively that the United States 
government had placed at his disposal an ample force for 
carrying out his instructions, and even if the services of 
Aguinaldo's forces had been needed as allies he should not 
have felt at liberty to accept them. 

"The problem of how to deal with Aguinaldo's government 
and troops will necessarily be accompanied with embarrass- 
ment and difficulty, and will require much tact and skill in 
solution. The United States government, through its naval 
commander, has to some extent made use of them for dis- 
tinctly military purposes, viz., to harass and annoy the 
Spanish troops, to wear them out in the trenches, to blockade 
Manila on the land side, and to do as much damage as possible 
to the Spanish government prior to the arrival of our troops ; 
and for this purpose the admiral allowed them to take arms 
and munitions which he had captured at Cavite, and their 
ships to pass in anc^out of Manila Bay im their expeditions 
against other provinces. But the admiral has been very 
careful to give Aguinaldo no assurance of recognition and no 
pledges or promises of any description. The services which 
Aguinaldo and his adherents rendered in preparing the way 
for attack on Manila are certainly entitled to consideration ; 
but, after all, they were small in comparison with what was 
done by our own fleet and army. 



GOVERNMENT LACKS STABILITY. 17 

** There is no reason to believe that Aguinaldo's govern- 
ment has, any elements of stability. In the first place, 
Aguinaldo is a young man of twenty-eight years; prior to 
the insurrection of 1896 he had been a schoolmaster and 
^iterw^rds a, ^odemaciorct//o SLud municipal captain in one of 
the pueblos of the Province of Cavite. He is not devoid of 
ability, and he is surrounded by clever writers. But the 
educated and intelligent Filipinos of Manila say that not 
only is he lacking in ability to be at the head of affairs, but if 
an election for president were held he would not even be, a 
candidate. He is a successful leader of the insurgents, has 
the confidence of young men in the country districts, prides 
himself on his military ability, and if a republic could be 
established the post he would probably choose for himself 
would be general-in-chief of the army. 

"In the next place, Aguinaldo's government, or any 
entirely independent government, does not command the 
hearty support of the large body of Filipinos, both in Manila 
and outside, who have property, education, and intelligence. 
Their hatred of Spanish rule is very keen, and they will 
co-operate with Aguinaldo or any one else to destroy it But 
after that is done they fully realize that they must have the 
support of some strong nation for many years before they 
will be in a position to manage their own affairs alone. The 
nation to which they all turn is America, and their ideal is a 
Philippine republic under American protection, such as they 
have heard is to be granted in Cuba. But when it comes to 
defining their ideas of protection and the respective rights 
and duties of each under it — what portion of the government 
is to be administered by them and what portion by us, how 
the revenues are to be collected, and in what proportion the 
expenses are to be divided — they have no clearly defined 
ideas at all ; nor is it to be expected that they should have, 
after generations of Spanish rule, without any experience in 
self-government. The sentiment of this class — the educated 
natives with property at stake — looks upon the prospect of 
Aguinaldo's government and forces enterinfr Manila wiVh, 



IS FOREIGN PROTECTION NEEDED. 

almost as much dread as the foreign merchants or the 
Spaniards themselves. 

"Finally, it must be remembered that this is purely a 
Tagalo insurrection. There are upwards of thirty races in 
the Philippines, each speaking a different dialect, but five 
sixths of the entire Christian population is composed of the 
Tagalos and Visayas. The former live in Mindoro and the 
southern half of Luzon, and the latter in Cebu, Iloilo, and 
other islands in the centre of the group. The Tagalos are 
more numerous than the Visayas, but both races are about 
equal in civilization, intelligence, and virealth. It is claimed 
by Aguinaldo's partisans that the Visayas are in sympathy 
with his insurrection and intend to send representatives to 
the Congress. But it is a fact that the Visayas have taken 
€10 active part in the present insurrection nor in that of 1896 ; 
that the Spanish government is still in full control at Cebu 
and Iloilo and in the Visayas Islands and that Aguinaldo has 
as yet made no effort to attack them. The Visayas number 
nearly two million, or about as many as the population of all 
the Tagalo provinces which Aguinaldo claims to have cap- 
tured. There is no evidence to show that they will support 
his pretensions, and many reasons to believe that, on account 
of racial prejudices and jealousies and other causes, they will 
oppose him. 

** Upon one point all are agreed, except possibly Aguinaldo 
and his immediate adherents, and that is, that no native 
government can maintain itself without the active support 
and protection of a strong foreign government. This being 
admitted, it is difficult to see how any foreign government 
can give this protection without taking such an active part in 
the management of affairs as is practically equivalent to 
governing in its own name and for its own account. 

'* If the United States should evacuate these islands, 
anarchy and civil war will immediately ensue and lead to 
foreign intervention. The insurgents were furnished arms 
and the moral support of the navy prior to our arrival, and 



SPANISH GOVERNMENT DEMORALIZED. 19 

we cannot ignore obligations, either to the insurgents or to 
foreign nations, which our own acts have imposed upon us. 
The Spanish Government is completely demoralized, and 
Spanish power is dead beyond all possibilty of resurrection. 
Spain would be unable to govern these islands if we sur- 
rendered them. Spaniards, individually, stand in great fear 
of the insurgents. The Spanish Government is disorgan- 
ized and their treasury bankrupt, with a large floating debt. 
The loss of property has been great. On the other hand, the 
Filipinos cannot govern the country without the support of 
some strong nation. They acknowledge this themselves, and 
say their desire is for independence under American protec- 
tion, but they have only vague ideas as to what our relative 
positions would be — what part we should take in collecting 
and expending the revenue, and administering the govern- 
ment.*' * 



Major Bell's Account.f 

[General Merritt in presenting Major Bell's testimony to 
the Peace Commission at Paris spoke as follows : 

" Major Bell was an officer on my staff and went out there 
before I did, conducted the secret service and was very 
active. He moved around in the insurgent lines, and to a 
certain extent, in the Spanish lines, though I forbade his 
being disguised or any thing of that kind. All the risk he 
took was as an officer of the army. He knows the army and 
navy officers from Aguinaldo down, and had frequent confer- 
ences with him and his officers. His report relates more 
particularly to the situation as regards the Filipino army. 
Major Bell got his information before I arrived there and at 
the time I was there." 

Major Bell's account, quoted below, was written August 29 
(that is a little more than a fortnight before the assembling of 
the Congress at Malolos).] 

* Senate Document 62, 55th Cong., 3d Sess., page 374. 
t Ibid, page 380. 
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** Aguinaldo's following, however, is not so great, nor cary 
all of those who are under arms be considered equal in loyalty 
to their chief. Great differences of opinion exist among 
them, and General Aguinaldo is just now experiencing con- 
siderable difficulty in maintaining control over his loosely 
organized forces. He has certain men among his leaders 
who are dishonest and unv/orthy, and are now guilty of con- 
duct which seriously reflects upon the character of the insur- 
gent. This is well known to General Aguinaldo, but he is 
powerless to prevent it, because he realizes that an effort to 
do so would be an end of their subordination to him. 

*' Concerning the capacity of the Filipinos to govern them- 
selves I regret to say that I see no reason to change the opin- 
ion previously expressed, that they are unfit. I wish my 
opinion might be otherwise, for I prefer to believe them 
capable of self-government. There are a number of Filipinos 
whom Ihave met, among them General Aguinaldo and a few 
of his leaders, whom I believe thoroughly trustworthy and 
fully capable of self-government, and the main reliance for 
small official positions and many larger ones would be upon peo- 
ple who know no standard of government other than that the 
Spaniards have furnished. Their sense of equity and justice 
seems not fully developed, and their readiness to coerce those 
who come under their power has been strongly illustrated in 
this city since our occupation. A regularly organized system 
of blackmail has been instituted under the guise of making 
subscriptions to the insurgent cause. None of this money 
ever reaches the treasury of the so-called Filipino Govern- 
ment, but is doubtless divided among the petty chiefs who 
assume to authorize subordinates to collect it. 

" The Filipinos themselves, living in the outskirts of the 
city, are daily terrorized and interfered with by small bands 
of marauding insurgents, who molest them for no other pur- 
pose but the accumulation of booty. 

" Aguinaldo has in Hong Kong about ^300,000, and in 
Bacoor about ^220,000 of public funds. He has commissioned 
an agent to purchase all the nitrate of soda to be found in 
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Manila, and a lot more in China and Japan. He has a car- 
tridge factory at Imus capable of working 400 people. He 
proposes soon to move his headquarters to Malolos, on the 
railroad, north of Manila, and only about thirty minutes* ride 
from the city. 

" There is not a particle of doubt but what Aguinaldo and 
his leaders will resist any attempt of any government to reor- 
ganize a colonial government here. They are especially bitter 
toward, the Spaniards, but equally determined not to submit 
any longer to being a colony of any other government. What 
they would like best of all would be a Filipino Republic with an 
American protectorate, for none realize their inability more 
clearly than they to maintain a republic without protection of 
some stronger power. Though they would prefer protection 
from America, they would accept it from any government save 
Spain. 

** Aguinaldo has not a universal following among the Fili- 
pinos. Though he is undoubtedly the most popular leader 
there is at present among the Filipinos, there are many of the 
wealthiest, most prominent, and most influential Filipino citi- 
zens who do not follow him and would not vote for him as 
president, of their own free will and accord. The native 
population of Manila are generally opposed to the insurrec- 
tionists. 

" A number of the rich and prominent Filipino citizens have 
told me that if the United States would govern this country 
for one year, Aguinaldo's following would so dwindle that he 
would have no army left. 

** All the people, except the Spaniards, foreign residents 
and natives feel alike that a native government would be better 
than the continuation of Spanish rule ; and I guess it would, 
for nothing could possibly be worse than the Spanish regime 
as it has long existed here. There is a very respectable and 
considerable number of Spaniards who openly condemn the 
corruption that has existed under the Spanish Dominion and 
doubtless many more would so express themselves if they 
dared. 
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" Aguinaldo has recently sent all of his adjutants (eight in 
number) into the city, and assigned them regular districts, in 
which they are expected to observe for the purpose of pre- 
venting interference with citizens by members of the insur- 
rectionary forces. He is anxious to maintain the best 
appearance and credit for his waning cause. 

" It is openly asserted by many of his sympathizers that 
some of his agents are collecting subscriptions with a view of 
running away into the mountains with sufficient cash to 
maintain themselves in ease. No one is better aware of all 
these facts than Aguinaldo himself, and, realizing that he was 
losing instead of gaining ground, he has recently called into 
counsel a number of prominent and wealthy Filipinos, who 
have never allied themselves with his cause, and at least one 
of whom has fought in the trenches against him within the 
past month. From among these men he has organized a 
committee to take charge in the city of Manila of all affairs 
affecting his cause and the good of the people. Few of these 
men are really favorable to a Filipino government, and all 
those who have much property at stake are praying that the 
Americans will continue in the country : so are all the foreign 
residents, except the Spanish." 



General Otis's Reports. 

[Major-General E. S. Otis, U. S. V., arrived in Manila 
Harbor August 21, 1898, and remained in the Philippines 
until May, 1900. His headquarters were in Manila, and 
there is no evidence that he ever went into the interior. 
His information is apparently based on the statements of 
United States Army officers, contact with the inhabitants of 
and visitors to Manila, and complaints made to him by 
Filipinos living in the interior. In his first report, dated 
August 31, 1899, he gives no consecutive account of the 
government maintained by the insurgents, but furnishes a 
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certain amount of information by incidental references which 
are quoted below,] 

Report of August, 1899. 
"• The insurgents, too, whose government had taken firm 
root at Malolos, were, through the medium of the President, 
Cabinet, and Congress, reeling off decrees and constitutional 
provisions at a rapid rate. Their army was continually 
successful against the small Spanish garrisons scattered 
throughout the islands, and they were beginning to acquire 
the belief that they were invincible. Revenue was their 
need and desire, and this they began to derive quite largely 
from imposing export duties on all products shipped to Manila 
from any shipping point in their possession, compelling the 
merchants to pay on their property some ten per cent ad 
valorem upon removal. These many obstacles so impeded 
commerce that trade languished and the customs revenues 
were greatly impaired." * 

'' Repeated conferences were held with influential insur- 
gents whose chief aim appeared to be to obtain some authori- 
tative expression on the intent of the United States with 
regard to the Philippines, and complained that they were 
unable to discover anyone who could speak ex cathedra. 
They asserted that their Malolos arrangement was a govern- 
men t ^1? /^^^^, which had the right to ask an expression of 
intent from the United States Government.'* f 

'* My own confidence at this time in a satisfactory solution 
of the difficulties which confronted us may be gathered from 
a dispatch sent to Washington on December 7, wherein I 
stated that conditions were improving, and that there were 
signs of revolutionary disintegration ; that I had conferred 
with a number of the members of the revolutionary govern- 
ment, and thought that the most of them would favor peace- 
ful submission to the United States authority." % 

" From August, 1898, to the time the treaty of Paris came 

* Page's- t Page 41. X Page 43. 
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from the representatives of the contracting governments, the 
insurgents had maintained their military lines around Manila, 
on the plea that they desired to be prepared to meet the sol- 
diers of Spain, should she return to her late possessions. As 
soon as the result of the treaty negotiations became known, 
the dishonesty of that plea became fully apparent. Then the 
crisis in the insurgent government was at hand. Aguinaldo 
and his able adviser, Mabini, the man who had furnished the 
brains for the radical element and who, in fact, was the 
government, proposed to transfer the declaration of open 
hostilities from Spain to the United States. This the con- 
servative members of the cabinet would not countenance, 
and the result was their withdrawal. Mabini was able to 
form a new cabinet with himself as dictator, and to dominate 
the remaining members of congress. Independence was the 
cry and the extermination of the Americans the determ- 
ination. They then sought an excuse to inaugurate hostili- 
ties, but the United States had kept strictly within its legal 
rights and had simply performed its international obligations. 
Repeated efforts were made to secure some mark of recog- 
nition for their government from the American authorities, 
some of which appeared to be quite cunningly devised. I 
was addressed by so-called ministers of state on diplomatic 
subjects, and was visited by accredited members of the 
Malolos government. The various foreign consuls resident 
in Manila were officially informed by this government of its 
proceedings and furnished with copies of its so-called decrees. 
Never since the time Aguinaldo returned to Cavite in May 
of 1898 and placed himself under the masterful spirit of 
Mabini had he the slightest intention to accept the kind 
offices and assistance of the United States, except as they 
might be employed to hold Spain throttled while he worked 
the scheme of self-aggrandisement.' His success was not in 
the least astonishing, as after the various islands had driven 
out the few remaining and discouraged soldiers of their 
openly declared enemy, they naturally turned to Luzon for 
some form of central government, the islands of the south 
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being well aware of their inability to maintain successful 
separate and distinct political establishments. The crude 
one in process of formation in Luzon offered itself through 
its visiting agents and was accepted in part (notwithstanding 
race animosities and divergent business interests) and very 
probably because no other alternative was offered. The eight 
months of opportunity given the ambitious Tagalo, by the 
hold on Spain which the United States maintained, was 
sufficient also for him to send his troops and designing men 
into the distant provinces and hold the unarmed natives in 
subjection until he imposed military authority, and thus in 
December, 1898, we find in northern and southeastern Luzon, 
in Mindoro, Samar, Leyte, Panay, and even on the coast of 
Mindanao and in some of the smaller islands the aggressive 
Tagalo present in person, and whether civilian or soldier 
supreme in authority. The success which attended the 
political efforts of Aguinaldo and his close associates, and 
^ave them such sudden and unexpected power was not calcu- 
lated to induce them to accept subordinate positions in a 
re-established government, and the original premeditated 
intention to control supremely at least a portion of the 
Filipino people had become firmly fixed. The cry for liberty 
and independence (really license and despotism under their 
governing methods) and the vile aspersions of the motives of 
the United States, which they have widely circulated, have 
served them to stir up distrust and fear of the American 
among the people to a considerable extent, especially those 
•of Tagalo origin." * 

* Page 75. 
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"Manila, P. I., Jan. 27, 1899. 
" Adjutant-General, Washington : 
" The following received : 

" Philippine National Government, 
" Office of Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
" Major-General E. S. Otis, 

" Commander-in-Chief of the American Forces of Occupa- 
tion in Manila : 

" My Government has promulgated the political constitu- 
tion of the Philippine Republic, which is to-day enthusiasti- 
cally proclaimed by the people, because of its conviction that 
Its duty is to interpret faithfully the aspirations of that people, 
— a people making superhuman efforts to revindicate their 
sovereignty and their nationality before the civilized powers. 
" To this end, of the governments to-day recognized and 
observed among cultured nations, they have adopted the form 
of government most compatible with their aspirations, endeav- 
oring to adjust their actions to the dictates of reason and of 
right, m order to demonstrate their aptitude for civil life. 

"And, taking the liberty to notify your excellency, I con^ 
fidently hope that, doing justice to the Philippine people, you 
will be pleased to inform the Government of your nation that 
the desire of mine, upon being accorded official recognition 
is to contribute to the best of its scanty ability to the establish- 
ment of a general peace. 

" May God keep your excellency many years. 

r = , ,,„ „ " Emilio Aguinaldo. 

r Seal of the Revolutionary n ,, a .» 

LGoveriimentofthePhIlIpplnes.J A. MaBINI. 

"Malolos, Jan. 23, 1899.* 
" Otis." 

* Page 84. 
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[Note. In what follows, General Otis is describing the reception of Colonel 
Barry, whom he had sent with a letter to Aguinaldo.] 

" Aguinaldo's secretary received the letter, stating that he 
would present it and make known General Otis's request. 
Soon after he returned, conveying General Aguinaldo's regrets 
that press of business did not permit him to accord the per- 
sonal interview requested, and the colonel was referred to 
President Mabini, of the cabinet. Mabini received him 
graciously, and quite a lengthy interview followed. Mabini 
assured him, in substance, that the insurgent government had 
exerted itself to maintain friendly relations with the Ameri- 
cans ; had thus far succeeded ; that it would continue to 
make exertion to this end, but that it could not control its 
people beyond a certain point, as they were greatly excited ; 
that his government would do all in its power to effect an 
amicable adjustment of pending difficulties." * 

'' General Aguinaldo was now at the zenith of his power. 
He had recently repressed rebellion which had raised its head 
in central Luzon. He had assembled a pliant congress, many 
members of which had been appointed by him to represent 
far distant congressional districts, and which had voted him 
the dictator of the lives and fortunes of all the inhabitants of 
the Philippines. He dominated Manila, and, when he ordered 
that the birthday of the martyred Rizal should be appropri- 
ately observed there, business was paralyzed and not a native 
dared to pursue his accustomed daily labors. Not a province 
had the courage to oppose his appointed governors, backed 
by their Tagal guards, although a few of the governors had 
previously suffered martyrdom for the zeal exhibited in 
collecting money and sequestering private property. The 
southern islands were obedient. The appointed governor 
for one, and that one not eager for independence, wrote in 
January : 

* Page 90. 
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^' ' To the Honorable President of the Revolutionary Government 
of the Philippines : 

Honorable Sir : This government has received the 
respected communication from the presidency under your 
-command, ordering that under no pretext whatever are Amer- 
icans or other foreign troops to be permitted to land on this 
island, which order it will be my pleasant duty to comply with 
as far as the scanty forces under my command will permit. I 
have, under to-da/s date, ordered the officials under my com- 
mand in charge of the towns of this province to follow the 
same instructions, under pain of the most severe penalties. 

" 'I have the honor to reply as above to the communication 
before cited. 

" *God guard you for many years for our liberty and inde- 
pendence.* 

** He was hailed from Europe as the savior of his country 
and as first of * the generous and noble Tagalo people,' and 
was assured of 'the sympathy of all liberal and noble 



Report of May, i9oo.t 

[The second report of General Otis contains the following 
account of conditions under insurgent rule:] 

Under Tagalo domination, or what was really the irrespon- 
sible, unlimited dictatorship of Aguinaldo, cruelly enforced 
by his military officers, there was no rule by which the right or 
wrong of personal action could be determined, nor indeed 
did individual liberty of any kind exist. The so-called 
insurgent government, whatever it might have been at its 
inception, degenerated into a military despotism of a low 
order, in which neither property nor life had the least secu- 

* Page 94. I Page 448. 
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rity. Insurgent officers were given a discretionary power to 
assume entire control of all places, barrios or municipal- 
ities, in any wise occupied by their troops, and to use the 
inhabitants and their property for war purposes as their 
judgment dictated, if the exigencies of defense or the desire 
for attack appeared to them to warrant it. The people, of 
course, were obliged to contribute very largely of their prop- 
erty acquisitions and in manual labor. 

" The embargoed or confiscated estates of absent owners,, 
and the assassination of residents on suspicion merely, indi- 
cate that the rule of Aguinaldo and his lieutenants was 
relentless. The people were powerless, except in localities^ 
where only a few Tagalo soldiers were maintained, as in 
northern Luzon and some of the Visayan Islands, and there 
they occasionally sought relief from the persecutions suffered. 
Still the great majority were made to believe that the 
troubles which encompassed them were slight in comparison 
with those they would experience should the American soldier 
gain the ascendancy. The insurgent newspaper press, which 
was kept active, and the Hongkong junta's printed produc- 
tions were the only sources from which they could obtain 
information, and these charged our soldiers with the practice 
of barbarities in Manila and other localities of their occupa- 
tion of a character scarcely equalled by Attila and his war- 
riors. At the beginning of the war all the native popula« 
tion, fearing for their personal safety, fled upon the advance 
of the American troops. Later, during our operations in 
northern Cavite and some of the central provinces of Luzon, 
where we had held troops for a time and where the inhabi- 
tants had gained some personal knowledge of the character- 
istics and conduct of our men they remained in their habita- 
tions and apparently gladly welcomed us while we were 
engaged in extending our occupation ; but as late as Janu- 
ary, the people of the southern provinces abandoned their 
property and hurried to the -mountains on our approach,. 
leaving towns and cities deserted, so confident were they 
that our soldiers would repeat among them the infamous- 
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crimes which the insurgent Tagalo press had charged them 
with committing in the suburbs or in the proximity of 
Manila. 

**In northern Luzon, however, and in other sections of the 
islands where the Tagalo was not supreme nor his newspa- 
pers circulated, our troops were received with every manifesta- 
tion of pleasure. This great dread of the American soldier 
influenced the people where it prevailed in giving adhesion to 
and supporting any form of power which would protect them 
from American rapacity, cruelty, and lust. In nearly every 
instance they returned to their homes as soon as they could 
ascertain that their lives would not be endangered thereby 
and were eager to recommence their trade and agricultural 
pursuits and receive the benefits of some form of police con- 
trol whereby they could be protected from the impressment 
of guerilla organizations and the robberies of bands of 
ladrones. With the destruction of the insurgent army and 
our rapidly increasing field of occupation, the necessity of 
creating or resurrecting municipal and provincial govern- 
ment became urgent." 



Admiral Dewey's Cableg^ram. 

[Admiral Dewey was in command of the United States 
fleet in the Bay of Manila from the first of May, 1898. From 
time to time, during the summer, he reported to Washing- 
ton events connected with the initiation of the Insurgent 
Government, making no comment beyond his statement in 
a telegram of June 23d, repeated in the letter of August 
29th to the effect that "These people are far superior in 
their intelligence and more capable of self-government than 
the natives of Cuba, and I am familiar with both races." 
In October, 1898, he cabled to Washington as follows:*] 

"It is imp ortant that the 'disposition of the Philippine 

* Senate Document 148, 56th Cong., 2d Sess., page 27. 
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Islands should be decided as soon as possible, and a strong 
government established. Spanish authority has been com- 
pletely destroyed in Luzon, and general anarchy prevails 
without the limits of the city and bay of Manila. Strongly 
probable that islands to the south will fall into same state 
soon. Distressing reports have been received of inhuman 
cruelty practised on religious and civil authorities in other 
parts of these islands. The natives appear unable to govern. 

** Dewey." 

[It will be observed that* the endorsement of the Wilcox 
and Sargent Report, quoted, page 36, below, is a later word 
from Admiral Dewey.] 



Statements of the Schurman Commission. 

[The first Philippine Commission of which J. G. Schurman 
was President, arrived in Manila, during the second and third 
months after hostilities had broken out between the Filipinos 
and the Americans, and left the Islands in the fall of 1899. In 
the course of their investigation they gave hearings to certain 
Filipinos, some of which are given in the second volume of 
their report. Many of these Filipinos testified to the ineffi- 
ciency and even tyranny of the insurgents' rule. In a pre- 
liminary report, dated November 2, 1899, the Commission 
state as follows : ] * 

" Natives who had fled from their homes returned, while 
many of those outside our lines began to clamor for admis- 
sion, regarding Manila as a place of refuge to be sought, 
rather than, as at the time of our arrival, a danger center to 
be avoided. The native population nearly doubled in two 
weeks, and it was necessary to impose severe restrictions in 
order to prevent dangerous over-crowding. Among the 
refugees came men of intelligence from all over Luzon, and 

* Report of First Philippine Commission, Vol. I., page 176. 
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we soon gained, from competent witnesses, an accurate idea 
of conditions throughout the island. We learned that the 
strong anti-American feeling was confined to the Tagalog 
provinces, namely, Manila, Cavite, Laguna, Batangas, Morong, 
Bulacan, Nueva Ecija, Principe, Infanta, and Zambales. It 
was strongest in the first six named, and hardly existed in the 
last four. The population of these provinces is estimated to 
be about one million five hundred thousand, but it should not 
be supposed that even in the six provinces immediately adja- 
cent to Manila the people were united in their opposition to? 
us. Even here there was a strong conservative element, con- 
sisting of people of wealth and intelligence, opposed to the 



war. 



"THE REBELLION NOT A NATIONAL MOVEMENT. 

'' In the remaining provinces of Luzon, the Tagalog rebellion 
was viewed at first with indifTerence and later with fear. 
Throughout the archipelago at large there was trouble only 
at those points to which armed Tagalogs had been sent in 
considerable numbers. In general such machinery of gov- 
ernment as existed served only for plundering the people 
under tlie pretext of levying * war contributions,' while many 
of the insurgent oflficials were rapidly accumulating wealth. 
The administration of justice was paralyzed and crime of all 
sorts was rampant. Might was the only law. Never in the 
worst days of Spanish misrule had the people been so over- 
taxed or so badly governed. In many provinces there was- 
absolute anarchy, and from all sides came petitions for pro- 
tection and help, which we were unable to give, as troops 
could not be spared. The feeling between the opposing 
armies was at this time very bitter. 

"When General MacArthur began the movement which 
ended in the taking of Malolos, the natives at the order of 
General Luna, fired their towns before bis advancing columns. 
Those who were unwilling to leave their homes were driven 
out by insurgent soldiers, who burned their houses. The 
object of this inhuman procedure was to compel the inhabi- 
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tants to flee before us, and thus prevent their learning from 
expenence that the fearful tales concerning our soldiers, with 
which they had been deceived, were myths. This method of 
procedure, eminently successful at first, in the end recoiled on 
Its authors, provoking o much opposition that the obnoxious 
order was revoked. Before the Commission left the Philip- 
pines, nearly all the inhabitants had returned to these ruined 
villages. Many of the houses had been rebuilt. Fields that 
had lam fallow for three years were green with growing crops 
Municipal governments had been established, and the people 
protected by our troops, were enjoying peace, security, and a 
degree of participation in their own government previously 
unknown in the history of the Philippines. Attempts of the 
insurgents to raise recruits and money in the province of 
Bulacan were proving abortive, except when backed by bayo- 
nets and bullets, and even in such cases the natives were 
applying to us for help to resist them." 
They further say : 

"The Filipino people are not a nation but a variegated 

assemblage of different tribes and peoples, and their loyalty 

IS still of a tribal type." * ^ ^ 

"For the bald fact is, that the Filipinos have never had 

any experience in governing themselves." f 

"Their lack of education and political experience, com- 
bined with their racial and linguistic diversities, disqualify 
them, in spite of their mental gifts and domestic virtues, to 
undertake the task of governing the archipelago at the pres- 
ent time. "% ^ 

" Should our power by any fatality be withdrawn, the Com- 
mission believe that the government of the Philippines would 
speedily lapse into anarchy, which would excuse, if it did not 
necessitate, the intervention of other powers, and the event- 
ual division of the islands among them." § 

♦ Report of First Philippine Commission, Vol. I., page 182. 

t Ibid. 

§ Ibid, page 183. 

tibid. 
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[In their final report of January 31, 1900, the Commission, 
to some extent, supplement their previous statements as fol- 
lows :] 

**The civilized and Christianized peoples, although few in 
number, include the majority of the inhabitants."* 

" The majority of the inhabitants of the Philippines, then, 
are possessed of a considerable degree of civilization."! 

"... it must be admitted that the average native has 
never as yet had an opportunity to show what he can do. 
The attainments of some of his fellows who have had excep- 
tional advantages have been such as to dispose the Commis- 
sion to credit him with ability of no mean order." J 

**The Commission, while not underrating the difficulty of 
governing the Philippines, is disposed to believe the task 
easier than is generally supposed. For this confidence it has 
the following among other grounds: First, the study by 
educated Filipinos of the various examples of constitutional 
government has resulted in their selection, as best adapted to 
the conditions and character of the various peoples inhabiting 
the archipelago, of almost precisely the political institutions 
and arrangements which have been worked out in practice by 
the American people ; and these are also, though less defi- 
nitely apprehended, the political ideas of the masses of the 
Philippine people themselves. This point has been fre- 
quently illustrated in the course of the preceding exposition, 
and it must here suffice to say that the Commission was con- 
stantly surprised by the harmony subsisting between the 
rights, privileges, and institutions enjoyed by the Americans, 
and the reforms desired by the Filipinos. Secondly, in addi- 
tion to the adaptation of the American form of government to 
the Filipinos, the Filipinos themselves are of unusually prom- 
ising material. They possess admirable domestic and personal 
virtues, and though they are uncontrollable when such ele- 
mental passions as jealousy, revenge, or resentment are once 
aroused, most of them — practically all of the civilized inhab- 
itants of Luzon and the Visayas — are naturally and nor- 
* Page 12. t Page 16. :j: Page 41. 
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mally peaceful, docile, and deferential to constituted author- 
ity. On the suppression of the insurrection the majority of 
them will be found to be good law-abiding citizens. Thirdly, 
though the majority of the inhabitants are uneducated, they 
evince a strong desire to be instructed, and the example of 
Japan is with them a cherished ideal of the value of modern 
education. A system of free schools for the people —another 
American institution, it will be noted- has been an impor- 
tant element in every Philippine program of reforms 
Fourthly, the educated Filipinos, though constituting a 
minority, are far more numerous than is generally supposed, 
and are scattered all over the archipelago ; and the Commis- 
sion desires to bear the strongest testimony to the high 
range of their intelligence, and not only to their intellectual 
training, but also to their social refinement as well as to the 
grace and charm of their personal character. These edu- 
cated Filipinos, in a word, are the equals of the men one 
meets in similar vocations — law, medicine, business, etc.,— 
in Europe or America." * 

* Page 119. 
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WITNESSES IN THE INTERIOR. 

Account of Messrs. Wilcox and Sarg^ent. 

[W. B. Wilcox, Paymaster, U. S. N., and Leonard R. Sar- 
gent, Naval Cadet, U. S. N., travelled through northern Luzon 
with the authority of Admiral Dewey from October 5 to 
November 20, accompanied by an interpreter. They trav- 
elled more than 600 miles, visiting 40 towns in 9 of the 23 
provinces of Luzon. Their report is indorsed by Admiral 
Dewey as follows : * 

'* {Indorsement) 

** Flagship Olympia, 
*'Cavite, p. I., December i, T898. 
** Approved and respectfully forwarded for the information 
of the Navy Department. 

" Especial attention is invited to this interesting and care- 
fully prepared report, which, in my opinion, contains the 
most complete and reliable information obtainable in regard 
to the present state of the northern part of Luzon Island. 

"George Dewey, Rear Admiral, U, S. N., 
" Commanding Asiatic Station'' 

In addition to this official report, Messrs. Wilcox and Sar- 
gent have published several magazine articles f describing 
their tour, which together with the official report are re- 
printed in a senate document. % We quote from this senate 

* Senate Document 66, 56th Cong., i 1 e . page 44. 

t See Outlook for September 2 and 2t,, 1899, and the Independent for Sep- 
tember 14, 1899. 
X Senate Document 66, 56th Cong., ist Sess. 
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document all portions bearing upon the government or the 
state of civilization in the islands, omitting only repetitions 
and descriptions of scenery.] 

From " The Backwoods Filipino," by L. R. Sargent* 
" It will be remembered that at that date [October and 
November, 1898], the United States had not yet announced 
Its policy with regard to the Philippines. The terms of the 
treaty with Spain were being negotiated by our Commission- 
ers in Paris, and the fate of the islands hung in the balance 
In the meantime the native population, taking matters in 
their own hands, had declared their independence from all 
foreign jurisdiction and had set up a provisional government 
with Aguinaldo at its head. 

" Although this government has never been recognized, and 
in all probability will go out of existence without recognition, 
yet It cannot be denied, that, in a region occupied by many 
millions of inhabitants, for nearly six months it stood alone 
between anarchy and order. The military forces of the 
United States held control only in Manila with its environs 
and in Cavite, and had no authority to proceed further ,• while 
in the vast remaining districts the representatives of the only 
recognized power on the field were prisoners in the hands of 
their despised subjects. It was the opinion at Manila during 
this anomalous period in our Philippine relations, and pos- 
sibly in the United States as well, that such a state of affairs 
must breed something akin to anarchy. 

" I can state unreservedly, however, that Mr. Wilcox and 
I found the existing conditions to be much at variance with 
this opinion. During our absence from Manila we travelled 
more than 600 miles in a very comprehensive circuit through 
the northern part of the island of Luzon, traversing a char 
acteristic and important district. In this way we visited 
seven provinces, of which some were under the immediate 
control of the central government at Malolos, wh ile others 
» Senate Document 66, 56th Cong., ist Sess., page i. 
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were remotely situated, separated from eaeh other and from 
the seat of government by natural divisions of land, and 
accessible only by lengthy and arduous travel. As a tribute 
to the efficiency of Aguinaldo's government and to the law- 
abiding character of his subjects, I offer the fact that Mr. 
Wilcox and I pursued our journey throughout in perfect 
security, and returned to Manila with only the most pleasant 
recollections of the quiet and orderly life which we found the 
natives to be leading under the new regime. 

"Some years ago, at an exposition held at Barcelona, 
Spain, a man and woman were exhibited as representative 
types of the inhabitants of Luzon. The man wore a loin 
cloth and the woman a scanty skirt. It was evident that 
they belonged to the lowest plane of savagery. I think no 
deeper wound was ever inflicted upon the pride of the real 
Filipino population than that caused by this exhibition, the 
knowledge of which seems to have spread throughout the 
island. The man and woman, while actually natives of Luzon, 
were captives from a tribe of wild Igorrotes of the hills, a 
tribe as hostile to the Filipinos as to the Spaniards them- 
selves, and equally alien to both. It is doubtful to what 
extent such islanders are responsible for the low esteem in 
which the Filipino is held ; his achievements certainly have 
never been well advertised, while his shortcomings have been 
heralded abroad. The actual, every-day Filipino is not as 
picturesque a creature as the Igorrote. The average human 
imagination has a remarkable affinity for the picturesque, 
and the commonplace citizen of Luzon is too often over- 
looked in the presence of the engrossing savage. If the 
observer's attention can be drawn to the former, however, 
much that is of interest will be found in his comparatively 
homely life. 

" In our journey we travelled first across the province of 
Nueva Icija, by far the poorest and least interesting of all 
the provinces we visited. And yet, even here, we were 
greatly surprised by the intelligence and refinement of the 
inhabitants. While our entertainment at first was meagre,— 
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for want of the wherewithal to provide a more generous 
one, — we could nevertheless detect the same spirit of hos- 
pitality that found vent in elaborate manifestations in the 
richer towns which we visited later. We were particularly 
struck by the dignified demeanor of our hosts, and by the 
graceful manner in which they extended to us their welcome. 
We had unlimited opportunities for conversation with the 
citizens of towns, and we found everywhere a class that 
gave evidence of considerable culture and a certain amount 
of education. Their education included those branches only 
which were taught at the schools conducted by the priest- 
hood at the capital towns of the provinces, and was of rather 
an impracticable nature. The Spanish language, Spanish 
history (appropriately garbed), church history, and the dead 
languages evidently formed its leading features. 

"The natives of this class seemed to have made the most 
of opportunities offered them, and they had the subjects 
above mentioned completely at command. This enabled 
them to give a trend to their conversation that served at 
least to indicate their aspirations. On the other hand, their 
ignorance of modern history and politics, and particularly 
of current events, was astonishing. What they knew of the 
United States had been learned lilCe the Latin, from 
Spanish teachers, but was not equally reliable. Not only in 
the backward province of Nueva Icija, but elsewhere 
throughout our journey, we found the same fund of misin- 
formation on the subject. This related in great measure to 
the attitude of our Government toward the two races of 
people that have come under its jurisdiction with an inferior 
political status, namely, the Indians and the negroes. Of 
the condition of the negroes since the war, the Filipinos 
seem not to be aware. They express great curiosity on the 
subject of the Indian question, and have evidently been taught 
to see in the unhappy condition of that race, the result of 
deliberate oppression, and a warning of what they may 
expect from our Government if they submit themselves to 
its legislation. Of ourselves, — the citizens of the United 
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States, — they have been told that we possess neither patri- 
otism, honor, religion, nor any other restraining or refining 
influence, A character has been given us consistent with 
the acts attributed to our nation. The natives are now 
undoubtedly becoming enlightened as to our true character, 
but it will probably be a long time before their last suspi- 
cions are removed. In the meanwhile, we cannot but hope 
that the good faith of our Government in any proposition it 
may make to the Filipino people will be accepted in advance. 
When it becomes a question of our fairness and our honest 
intentions toward them, thfe burden of the proof must rest 
on us. 

"The towns of Ilagan and Aparri, with their wealthy and 
pleasure-loving population, provided the most elaborate enter- 
tainment. Ilagan is the capital city of the tobacco-raising 
province of Isabella, and is situated near the head of naviga- 
tion of the Rio Grande. Aparri is situated at its mouth, in 
the province of Cagayan, and is the only seaport of the valley. 
These towns are laid out in regular streets and have many 
squares of substantial frame buildings. They have each a 
population of between ten and fifteen thousand. We spent 
three days at Ilagah, and I think that it was here that we 
were brought into closest touch with the Filipino character. 
The cultured class, which I have spoken of before, was 
strongly in evidence ; and I think that before leaving we had 
discussed views with nearly every member of it. They all 
realized that they were passing through a crucial period in 
the history of their people, and young and old were eager to 
acquire all possible knowledge that might assist them to 
think clearly at this crisis. Their realization of the gravity 
of their position did not, however, rob their character of its 
natural gayety nor make them forget their duty as hosts. 
On the evening following our arrival, a ball was given in our 
honor, which was attended by all the elite of the town. 
There were present about fifty young women and twice that 
number of men. All were dressed in European fashion. 
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The girls were pleasant and intelligent ; the men comported 
themselves in all respects like gentlemen. It was hard to 
realize that we were in the very heart of a country generally 
supposed to be given, up to semi-savages. At intervals 
between dances many songs were sung, usually by one or 
two of the guests, while all frequently joined in the chorus. 
•The national hymn was repeated several times with great 
enthusiasm. The ball lasted until eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and broke up with good feeling at its height. 

"On the second evening we were invited to attend the 
theatre, where two one-act Spanish plays were presented 
by the young society people of the town. The theatre itself 
had been constructed by the villagers only a few weeks 
before. It was a large bamboo structure, one end of which 
was used as the village market, while the stage occupied the 
other end. The stage arrangements were good ; curtain, side 
scenes, and footlights en rdgle. In the performance of the 
play we saw our friends — these typical young Filipinos — 
in a light in which very few of our nation have had an oppor- 
tunity to view them. They comported themselves with credit 
in a position where humor, intelligence, and artistic ability 
were the requisites of success. 

" During our stay at Ilagan, we lived at the house of the 
Mayor. This building was of great size, and was built of 
magnificent hard wood from the neighboring forest. One 
wing, containing a reception room and two bedrooms, was 
turned over to us. The reception room was very large, with 
a finely polished floor and with windows along two sides. It 
contained a piano and a set of excellent bamboo furniture, 
including the most comfortable chairs and divans imaginable. 
There were two tall mirrors on the wall, and a number of 
old-fashioned pictures and framed paper flowers. In this 
room our friends gathered in the afternoon and took measures 
to make the time pass pleasantly for us. Whenever the con- 
versation threatened to lose its animation, there was always 
some one at hand to accede to our host's request to play on 
the piano or to sing. 
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"The dangers incident to travel have had much to do with 
the confusion of dialects chat prevails on the island, and this 
confusion is consequently more marked in the eastern than in 
the western provinces. The educated class of Filipinos can 
speak two languages that are universal throughout the island 
in their own class ; these are Spanish and Tagalog. The 
ignorant natives, on the other hand, have only their own pro- 
vincial dialect. These dialects are so different one from 
another that they must be separately studied to be under- 
stood. Dictionaries of many of them have been made by the 
Jesuit priests. Through the servants of our party, we had at 
command five dialects in addition to the Spanish and Tagalog, 
yet in passing through one province we failed utterly to make 
ourselves understood by a native whom we accosted, although 
we plied him patiently with these seven languages. 

"There is but one individual who seems never to be 
daunted by the obstacles and dangers that separate him from 
the provinces toward which he sees fit to direct his footsteps. 
I refer to the Chinaman. In almost every village we visited 
we found at least one of that race, and in the larger towns 
there were many. They are the merchants of the islands, 
presiding over every shop, and drawing money from every 
village. They are deeply hated by the Filipinos, and were 
the object of a strict immigration law under the administration 
of Aguinaldo's provisionar government. 

** Freedom of thought marked the views of every Filipino 
that I have heard express himself on the subject of religion, 
and although I certainly have met devout Catholics among 
them, I judge that that church, on account of the abuses with 
which it has been associated on the island, has failed on the 
whole to secure an exclusive hold on the minds of the natives. 
In speaking of the Filipino people I have had reference 
throughout principally to one class of their society, which I 
have called the cultured class. If my observations of that 
class are just, however, I think that inferences can be safely 
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drawn from them that extend their application over the entire 
Tagalog population. The great mass of this population has 
been kept in an unenlightened state by deliberate legislation, 
which has effectually deprived them of every possible oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Those who have acquired education 
have acquired it at an extravagant cost that has placed it 
hopelessly beyond the reach of all but the wealthy, There 
are few, if any, among the number, however, who, while pos- 
sessing the price of a schooling, have neglected to apply it to 
that end. I cannot see what better gauge we can obtain at 
present of the intelligence and ambition of the whole Filipino 
race than the progress that has been made by its favored 
members with the limited opportunities at their command. 
Throughout the islands the thirst for knowledge is manifested, 
and an extravagant respect for those who possess it. 

" I have seen a private native citizen in a town in the inte- 
rior exercise a more powerful influence than all the native 
of3Scials over the minds of the inhabitants, simply because he 
was known to have been educated in the best schools at 
Manila, and was regarded for that reason as a superior man. 
The heroes of these people are not heroes of war, but of 
science and invention. Without rival, the American who is 
best known by reputation in Luzon is Mr. Edison, and any 
native with the slightest pretension to education whom you 
may question on the subject will take delight in reciting a 
list of his achievements. The ruling Filipinos, during the 
existence of their provincial government, appreciated the 
necessity of providing public schools to be accessible 'to the 
poorest inhabitants. Had events so shaped themselves as to 
have provided an opportunity for carrying into effect the 
plans formed on this point, it seems possible that the mental 
plane of the entire population might have been raised gradu- 
ally to a surprising height. 

" Out of respect to the statements of other people which 
the narrative of my experience may seem to contradict, I 
wish to say that I have found the native of the interior of 
Luzon an astonishingly different character from the one ordi- 
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narily met in Manila. Previous to my journey. I regarded 
those whom I had encountered in that city with great dfs- 
hke, and after my return I was unable to overcome that feel- 
ing. They are not a fair sample of the race, and I cannot 
expect any one who has formed his judgment on the subject 
nierely from observations of that type to express an opinion 
similar to mine, as recorded above." 

From " The Military Filipino," by L. R. Sargent* 
" The provisional government which assumed control of 
Filipino affairs in Luzon Island after the downfall of the 
Spanish power was a military one. The president of the so- 
called repubhc was general of the army and had at his com- 
mand all the forces of the state, while military officers filled 
the high positions throughout the provinces. It was con- 
tinually asserted by those in power that this disposition of 
the control of affairs had been resorted to merely to tide over 
the existing emergency and that it should continue only until 
the establishment of a permanent peace. As long as it 
remained in force, however, the concentration of power was 
absolute, and, moreover, no change of government could be 
contemplated without the co-operation of the controlling 
class. In the event of peace the population hoped to see the 
reins of the government placed in their hands, but if opposi- 
tion were offered they certainly had not the power to seize 
them. The military class controlled the situation, and with 
It, in great measure, the destiny of the people. Accordingly 
as they were actuated by motives of patriotism or of personal 
ambition they could, if unmolested, inaugurate a just and lib- 
eral government, or they could set upon the galled shoulders 
of their race a yoke as cruel as that they had just cast off. 

" It will never be known how they would have stood this 
crucial test. The peace they had anticipated is further from 
them now than ever, and it has been decreed to a stronger 
power to relieve them of the responsibility of the vital decis- 
lon^^Yet they have not been deprived of importance. They 
•Senate Document 66, 56th Cong., ist Sess., page 11. 
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Still retain the official voice of their people, and it is with 
them that our nation is now at war. In view of their pre- 
eminent position in Luzon affairs, past, present, and future, 
some interest must attach to every observation of their char- 
acter, especially to such as tend to show to what extent they 
represent the feelings and aspirations of the great mass of 
the Filipino population, and in what measure they have at 
heart the truest interests of their race. 

"The leaders of the military element have been drawn, 
almost without exception, from the younger generation of that 
enlightened class of Filipinos of which I have spoken in a 
previous article as existing everywhere throughout Luzon 
Island. They possess, of course, many qualities in common 
with their older kinsfolk, in whose charge they have been 
reared ; and yet they differ from them so significantly on 
many points as to deserve particular attention. The charac- 
ters of men are not set to such rigid lines as to remain 
unchanged by the sudden attainment of authority, and the 
Filipino, like his brother of every other land, assumes a new 
demeanor with his uniform of office. 

" Throughout the period of my association with both 
classes, I found the distinction apparent between civilians and 
military officers. Had Mr. Wilcox and I been provided for 
our journey with the customary credentials required of travel- 
lers in that country, many of the evidences of this difference 
which came to our notice would have been missing. Starting 
without passports, however (in fact, after having been refused 
them by Aguinaldo), our status was such as to invite all pos- 
sible arrogance on the part of the officials, while throwing the 
most favorable light on the hospitality of the natives. Under 
the circumstances, I am inclined to think that there was a 
surprising lack of arrogance in the attitude which the officials 
assumed toward us. Yet there was a dignity in their bearing, 
and in some cases a coldness, caused by their suspicions of 
the motive of our journey, which were entirely lacking in their 
civilian countrymen. * Armor is heavy, but it is a proud 
burden, and a man standeth straight in it' So these young 
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Filipinos, vested with the authority of their office and sup- 
porting the responsibility of their duty toward the state, 
assumed a manlier and more independent hearing than the 
genial and conciliatory one of the older men. 

"In the opposition which they frequently offered to our 
plans we found much that was inconvenient, but nothing that 
was unreasonable from their point of view. We found them 
hard to cajole or to 'bluff,' or to move by any means other 
than a fair and open statement which they could clearly 
understand. Before the end of the journey, we came to 
regard the military Filipino as the only stumbling-block to 
our progress. And yet, in spite of the annoyance he caused 
us and of the frequent changes in our itinerary induced by 
his persistent opposition, we learned to admire him far beyond 
his simpler and more amiable countrymen. 

" It could easily be seen that we did not control a monopoly 
of the admiration expended on this subject. The older men 
looked with manifest pride on the evidence of the firm pur- 
pose and quick decision of their sons and nephews, even 
while endeavoring, in many instances, to mollify the rigor of 
their methods ; and the young officers themselves evinced 
great complacency when they dwelt upon the subject of their 
past achievements in the field and of the efficiency of their 
subsequent administration of affairs. The experience through 
which they had passed had imparted to their character a 
respect for their own ability and confidence in their own 
resources that is woefully lacking in the untried Filipino. 

" Prior to my departure from Manila I had witnessed many 
examples of this deficiency in the national character, and 
had considered them of considerable significance. I remem- 
ber on one occasion having observed a native coachman, 
whose carriage had been overturned by a collision, standing 
helplessly in the road regarding the wreck with an expression 
■of utter despair, while he wrung his hands together and 
repeated in tones of the most agonized self-pity the expres- 
sion, • Pobre. Filipino ! Pobre Filipino I ' He was still in this 
attitude when an American soldier near by took the mat.ter in 
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hand, and in a very short time had the horse on his feet, the 
carriage right side up, and the harness readjusted. I thought 
at the time that if the Filipino race possessed no more stamina 
than that ^displayed by this coachman and no more readiness 
and resource to assist them in confronting unforeseen situa- 
tions they would be indeed fortunate to have always at hand 
the ready support of a stronger power. 

" I was not aware of the hardening effect upon the national 
character of the events even then occurring, and did not guess 
that the identical qualities whose absence I had noticed were 
being rapidly inculcated by the first phases of that experi- 
ence to whose success I had considered their presence 
indispensable. 

" Other qualities than these, moreover, are awakening from 
a dormant state. Prior to the advent of the great incentive 
of his life that came with the revolution, the native dis- 
played in all his undertakings but little endurance and less 
perseverance. His existence was so ordered that no perma- 
nent good could come to him or his family from even the 
most continued endeavor, and he labored, therefore, for some 
temporary emolument only. He never had at stake a prize 
really worth the winning, and there was nothing within his 
horizon that appealed to him as deserving of as much atten- 
tion as his own physical comfort. 

" It was this that he considered first when set to any task, 
and he refused always to work under a strain. He recog- 
nized the limit to his powers within which he could work at 
ease, and, if forced beyond this limit, he promptly * threw up 
the sponge.' In our party, at one time, among the number 
of our packmen were several old natives whom we had 
picked up at a little inland town. They belonged to the 
* ante bellum ' type of Filipino, and seemed scarcely cogni- 
zant of recent events. One day toward nightfall, noticing 
that one of these packmen was missing, we sent back over 
the trail to ascertain what had become of him. He was found 
about five miles in the rear, resting by the roadside, the 
picture of ease and indifference. In answer to our indignant 
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inquiries, he merely replied that he had felt tired and stopped 
to rest. When ordered to proceed, and threatened with pun- 
ishment if he loitered, he made the distance to camp in good 
time. It was not a case of exhaustion, of physical inability, 
but merely of an inconvenient weariness and entire absence 
of grit. Such was the old, purposeless, unawakened Filipino, 
and he bears a marked contrast to the vigorous and enthusi- 
astic young insurgent soldier, whose every energy is at the 
service of the cause he has espoused, and who has endured 
every hardship and braved every danger in its support. 

" We heard many tales, and were in a position to authenti- 
cate them to a great extent, of deeds that told in glowing 
terms of the endurance and courage the Filipinos could dis- 
play when impelled by a sufficient motive. The revolution 
in Luzon Island was by no means a simultaneous uprising of 
the population, and in its early stages the force that opposed 
the Spanish power was not overwhelming in its numbers. 
In the provinces far in the interior, particularly, the earlier 
encounters found the advantage in the hands of the Span- 
iards, whose opponents were but small bands of the most 
daring and desperate natives of the vicinity, poorly armed and 
entirely without organization or discipline. Yet these pio- 
neers of rebellion did win brilliant and surprising victories, 
and, by their success, encouraged their more timid neighbors 
to join their fortunes to the cause. 

" In a district embracing the capital city of Nueva Vizcaya, 
a band of twenty Filipinos were for several days the only 
natives in open rebellion, and they conducted hostilities 
unaided against a force of Spaniards ten times their number. 
The Spanish commander, alarmed at the signs of discontent 
among the population, undertook to proceed with his troops 
to a neighboring town possessed of stronger defences. He 
was ambushed three separate times on the march by the little 
band of rebels, and suffered a large loss. Reports immedi- 
ately swelled the ranks of the insurgents, and before the 
week was out the entire province was in their hands. The 
leader of the gallant little band of patriots. Lieutenant 
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Navarro, is one of the very few officers whom I have met 
who represent the more ignorant class of the population. 
He could not speak Spanish, nor read nor write his own lan- 
guage, and on that account, at the time of our visit, had not 
risen above the rank of lieutenant. 

" In many of the provinces the revolution received its start 
from detachments of Aguinaldo's expeditionary forces, which 
were sent across the island from the more populous districts 
on the western coast. These detachments — in some cases 
mere squads — performed remarkable service. 

"At the time of our journey the patriotic enthusiasm of the 
polpulation was everywhere at its height. The boast of every 
inhabitant was the national army whose organization was then 
being rapidly perfected. Commissions were eagerly sought 
by the young men of the higher class, and there were more 
volunteers for service in the ranks than could be armed or 
uniformed. 

"It was universally asserted that every preparation should 
be made to defend the newly-won independence of the island 
against all foreign aggression. The older Filipinos, espe- 
cially those of wealth and influence, declared their desire to 
give every support in their power to the cause, and were as 
much a part of the warlike movement as those who actually 
took up arms. The great majority of the latter, both officers 
and enlisted men, were extremely young. I have met a 
brigadier-general of 21 years of age, many captains of 18, and 
lieutenants of 15 and 16. Captain Natioidad, a particularly 
young officer of that rank and a member of a prominent 
Luzon family, explained that it was the aim of his govern- 
ment to rest its defence in the field in the hands of those of 
Its supporters who were at that age that is most forcibly 
swayed by the love of military glory. For the desperate 
encounters that might await its army in the future, it 
desired that sort of valor of which discretion is not the better 
part. 

"That the civil power should be placed in the same hands 
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was a dangerous experiment, but at the same time a neces- 
sary one. The first object of the Filipinos had been to win 
their independence ; the next to defend it. For both these 
purposes they had need of their best fighting material, and 
the selection was made accordingly. The result proved more 
fortunate than they had any reason to hope. While exer- 
cising absolute authority throughout the island and gov- 
erning entirely by military law, the leaders of the army 
appeared, nevertheless, to endeavor to mete out justice to 
all classes alike. They continued, moreover, to assert iheir 
intention to relinquish their temporary power when the estab- 
lishment of a permanent peace should make such a step 
possible, and gave most encouraging proofs of the good faith 
with which they spoke. 

** A tendency was apparent in many individual instances to 
treat the entire civilian population with contempt, and the 
lower element of it with oppression and abuse. In one or 
two districts through which we passed this spirit was particu- 
larly marked, but it was not countenanced as a rule, and had 
been made the subject of special order from the authorities 
at Malolos. On the whole, as far as I could judge, the ten- 
dency was upward. The young officers displayed an earnest 
desire to improve their minds for the benefit of the state, 
and seemed to be impelled by the ambition to prove them- 
selves worthy of the trust that had been confided in them. 

" I passed one evening, about the middle of November, in 
the * Comandancia ' at San Fernando, in the province of 
Union, where were quartered over forty officers belonging 
either to companies stationed at the town or to the staff; of 
General Fina, the commander of the northwestern district. 
Our conversation was confined, as usual, to a great extent, to 
professional subjects: but I remember the visit particularly 
on account of the presence of a number of Spanish text- 
books on infantry tactics, which were distributed among the 
officers and were evidently in almost constant service. * * * 
[Stars are as giveft in the Senate Document?^ How many of 
theseeageryoung students of the rudiments of military science 
have since learned their final lesson of war.? " 
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From "In Aguinaldo's Realm," by L. R. Sargent* 

" While the towns of this province [Nueva Vizcaya] are 
larger and more pretentious than those of Nueva Ecija, they 
are situated farther apart and are more completely isolated 
one from another. The forests between are inhabited by 
tribes of Igorrotes, who are a constant menace to travelers. 
On one road over which we passed a party of 20 Filipinos 
had been murdered to a man only a few days before oui" arrival. 
The character of the country.offers every opportunity for such 
savage attack, the trail frequently leading through thick forests 
or plains of rank grass meeting overhead. Although we con- 
sidered our party strong enough for its own protection, we 
were usually provided with an escort of Filipino soldiers. 

" Frequently we were joined by natives who had been wait- 
ing an opportunity to go from one town to another in safety, 
bringing the number of our party at one time up to forty- 
seven. Often from high points on the road we could see the 
smoke of at least one Igorrote camp-fire, frequently within a 
few miles of a large Filipino town. There can hardly be any 
direct method of attack against these savages, since they build 
no villages and have a vast wilderness for refuge ; but at the 
time of our visit the Filipinos had already begun to build 
small forts at the points most frequently subject to their 
menaces — a step in advance of any the Spaniards had taken. 

"At the towns we had previously visited we had occasion- 
ally seen numerous Spanish prisoners, all of whom were 
apparently enjoying full liberty within the limits of the 
town. At Iligan we saw Spanish soldiers and semi-civil 
officials in the same status ; but the priests had been dififer- 
ently dealt with ; they were too dangerous to be left at large, 
we were told, and were accordingly confined in a convent' 
We saw them one morning, to the number of 84, lined up in 
the street in charge of a squad of Filipino soldiers. 

" At Aparri I witnessed a cerem ony which, at the time, I 
* Senate Document 66, s6th Cong., igt Sess., page 18. 
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considered pregnant with significance, and I have seen no 
reascDn since for changing my opinion. During our entire 
journey we had noticed the existence of a distinct civil and 
military government. The civil government was simple and 
efficient, consisting of four oflScials for each province and 
four for each town. The military government consisted of 
an officer in command of a military district, having under his 
orders one officer as military governor of each province and 
one as governor of each important town. The military gov- 
ernment was the dominant one. We remarked on this con- 
dition several times, and were told that it would last only 
during a state of war. At Aparri we received proof of the 
sincerity of this statement. Word had been received from 
Hongkong that our commissioners at Paris, negotiating the 
terms of the treaty of peace, had plainly indicated that it was 
their intention not to return the islands to Spain. Relieved 
from their great apprehension of this action, the Filipino popu- 
lation began at once to see rosy visions of peace descending 
on their war-torn country. Steps were immediately taken to 
adjust existing conditions to the new state of things. 
Colonel Tirona, the governor of the northeastern military 
district, took the lead by relinquishing the control of affairs 
in the provinces comprised in his district in favor of a civil 
official chosen by the people. I was present at the impres- 
sive ceremony which solemnized this change in the province 
of Cagayan. The ceremony took place in the cathedral at 
Aparri and was attended by all the local officials of the towns 
of the province, as well as by any military officers that could be 
spared from their duties. Colonel Tirona placed the usual 
insignia of office — a gold-headed cane — in the hands of the 
governor elect at the close of a short speech, in which he 
said that now that a state of peace seemed probable he 
desired to divest himself of the unusual authority that it 
had been necessary for him temporarily to exercise and to 
assume his proper position as a servant — not a ruler — of 
the people. The governor, in reply, expressed his thanks to 
the Colonel and to all of the ^^expeditionary forces, for the 
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incalculable service they had rendered the people of the prov- 
ince in freeing them from Spanish rule, and declared the pur- 
pose of the people to expend the last drop of their blood, if 
necessary, in defending the liberty thus gained against the 
encroachments of any nation whatsoever. The governor then 
took the oath of office, being followed in turn by each of the 
three other provincial officers, the heads of the departments of 
justice, revenue, and the police. It was the Colonel's inten- 
tion to have a similar ceremony performed in each of the 
other provinces under his control. Had the Filipino Govern- 
ment been allowed to work out its own salvation, this move- 
ment could hardly have failed to have become historical. 

"At Aparri we saw proof also of the extent of Aguinaldo's 
authority. Four natives had been tried for robbery and 
attempted murder and had been sentenced to death. At the 
time of our visit they were awaiting the arrival from Malolos 
of the ratification of their sentence by the president. 

"Everywhere we travelled the greatest loyalty toward 
Aguinaldo was expressed. Now, at the time of his reverses it 
is possible, though I am far from convinced, that he represents 
but one element of his people; then, in his prosperity, he 
certamly represented them all — at least in northern Luzon. 
At that time the enthusiasm of the people was tuned to the 
highest pitch. In every village every man was training in 
arms. Companies were formed of boys from eight years 
upward. Wooden guns were furnished them, and they were 
drilled systematically every day. The women were also 
imbued with the spirit. Many and many a time have the peo- 
ple of a village gathered in a large room of the " presidencia," 
where the paymaster and I were quartered, and put their 
whole hearts into the songs in which their patriotism found 
vent. Of these songs the national hymn was the favorite 
and no one within hearing ever failed to join in the chorus : 

" Del sueno de tres siglos 
" Hermanos despertad ! 
" Gritando, ' Fuera Espafla ! 
"VivalalibertadI' 
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** From your sleep of three centuries, 

" Brothers awake I 

" Crying * Away with Spain I 

" Live liberty ! ' 

"We wished to seethe interior provinces on this side of the 
island, but were prevented by the authorities. Already the 
hope was fading that freedom from Spain meant freedom for 
government. The feeling toward Americans was changing, 
and we saw its effect in the colder manner of the people and 
in their evident desire to hustle us along by the most direct 
road to Manila. 

" Although the spirit was evidently missing, we were nom- 
inally treated with every distinction. A mounted escort was 
furnished us, which rode ahead with guidons to clear the road. 
The towns in these western coast provinces are larger and 
more numerous than those in the valley of the Rio Grande. 
The military element is much more in evidence, as well as 
the native religious element which has succeeded the Spanish 
priests.*' 

''In the latter part of November Paymaster Wilcox and 
I returned to Manila. A few minutes after our arrival I 
attempted to engage the services of a Filipino coachman, and 
found him sullen and insolent almost beyond belief. I thought 
of the courteous gentleman and respectful servant I had met 
in the interior, and wondered where among them I should 
class this brute. Yet they are all three one : and together 
they make up the Filipino. Good treatment makes of him 
the respectful servant ; education makes of him a gentleman 
that no man need be ashamed to greet ; but anything that he 
interprets as injustice arouses something in his nature that 
makes of him a stubborn and intractable brute. If all were 
known kbout the Filipino, public sentiment about him, while 
it might riot be changed, would at least be softened. There 
are qualities in him too fine to be wantonly destroyed. If the 
brute must be broken, let us hope that the respectful servant 
and the gentleman will be encouraged.'* 
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From Official "Report of Tour Through Island of Luzon."* 
" II. In the villages of Humingan and Lupao there are 
a few Spanish prisoners, — priests, soldiers, and civil officials. 
We have seen representatives of each of these three classes 
in these towns. We could detect no signs of previous ill 
treatment nor of undue restriction. On the contrary, they 
appeared to possess the freedom of the town in which thev 
lived. ^ 

" 12. The towns in this section are neither large nor 
important. Humingan, thd largest, has not over two or three 
thousand inhabitants. The church, with the convent 
attached, is the largest building in each town ; it is built of 
planed wood, whitewashed. There are three or four houses 
of planed wood in each town, the rest of the village consist- 
ing of grass huts. The presidente locale and other local 
officers are native Filipinos. Most of them have received a 
certain amount of education at religious schools in Manila. 
They are intelligent men and extremely eager to learn news 
from the outside world. Their knowledge of modern history 
and geography, however, is extremely limited, and their 
ignorance of current events is surprising. We brought them 
their first definite information with regard to Cuba, and to 
their own present status. One or two of them had heard of 
the Congress at Paris, but no one had any ideas as to its 
object, nor as to its relation to themselves. They were well 
grounded on only three points, — the destruction of the 
Spanish fleet in Manila Harbor, the surrender of Manila, and 
the declaration of the Philippine Government at Malolos of 
the independence of the islands and the establishment of a 
republican form of government, with Senor Aguinaldo as 
president. Even on these points the details they had 
received were very inaccurate. 

" 37- There are many Spanish prisoners in this town — 
civil, office, priests, soldiers. E ighty-four priests were 

» Senate Document 66, 56th Cong., ist Sess., page 27. 
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paraded in the street for our inspection. The greater 
number of them were dressed in civilian garb, only four or 
five of them wearing the robes of their office. Nearly all of 
them wore long hair and beards. They appeared in good 
health, and we could detect no evidenc'e of maltreatment. 
These priests had been assembled from different parts of the 
province. They are kept ander stricter guard than either of 
the other two classes of prisoners, for the reason that the 
native officials fear that if permitted to go among the people 
they will use the influence they possess through their posi- 
tion in the church to incite them against the Philippine gov- 
ernment. We also met Don Jose Perez, a Spaniard who had 
previously been governor of the island. He was well dressed 
and appeared to be enjoying all the ordinary comforts. 

"43. We were hospitably entertained at the Aparri ; two 
balls were given in our honor. The town has a population of 
20,000 inhabitants. It has many handsome houses and sev- 
eral well-defined streets. The military force stationed here 
consists of 300 soldiers, in addition to which the harbor has 
the protection of the gun boat ' Philippina,' which carries two 
guns of a calibre of about three inches. There are several 
officers here, three captains, and five or six lieutenants. The 
colonel goes from town to town in his district, and Com- 
m andante Leyba spends part of his time at Tuguegarno. 
There are no Spaniards here, with the exception of two or 
three merchants : one of these representing the company of 
the steamer ' Saturnas,' we have met. He is pursuing his 
business entirely unmolested. 

"46. We remained at Vigan all next day, November 12. 
It had rained during the night, rendering impassable a part 
of the road to the next town. We walked through the town 
and visited the houses of several tradespeople. At one of 
these houses we heard the first and only definite complaint 
which came to our ears during the entire journey on the part 
of the natives against the present government. These people 
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complained of the taxes imposed upon them, and even went 
so far as to say that they preferred the Spanish government. 
This statement was made in the presence of a party of six 
natives, and was acquiesced in by all ; they were all, however, 
of the same family. 

" 52. The foregoing narrative of our journey is designed 
to give a general description of the country we passed 
through and of the methods of travel, and to illustrate by its 
incidents the character and grades of intelligence of its 
people and their attitude toward Americans, especially 
toward ourselves as military officers. The information we 
have acquired on certain points is summed up in the follow- 
ing paragraphs : — 

** INTELLIGENCE AND EDUCATION OF THE NATIVES. 

" S3. The Philippine officers, both military and civil, that 
we have met in all the provinces we have visited, have, 
with very few exceptions, been men of intelligent appearance 
and conversation. The same is true of all those men who 
form the upper class in each town. The education of most 
of them is limited, but they appear to seize every opportunity 
to improve it. They have great respect and admiration for 
learning. Very many of them desire to send their children 
to schools in the United States or Europe. Many men of 
importance in different towns have told us that the first use 
to be made of the revenues of their government, after there is 
no more danger of war, will be to start good schools in every 
village. The poorer classes are extremely ignorant on most 
subjects, but a large percentage of them can read and 
write. 

** RELATION BETWEEN RICH AND POOR. 

" 54. Th^re is a very marked line between these two 
classes, and this has been broadened by the insurrection for 
the reason that military officers must equip themselves with- 
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out pay, and that civil officers have numerous expenses for 
which they receive no return. All officers, civil and military, 
have therefore been chosen from the richer class ; and the 
political and military power of the provinces is in the hands 
of that class. The private soldiers are fed and clothed by 
the government and allowed a very small amount of spending 
money — in the western provinces, thirty cents in silver per 
week. 

''ATTITUDE OF THE MILITARY TOWARD THE CIVIL CLASS. 

" 55- In the provinces of the East that we have visited, 
there appears to be little or no friction between the civil and 
military classes. Officers and privates, as far as we could 
observe, treat civilians with consideration. In the provinces 
of Ilocos, Sur, and Union there is a marked difference. The 
officers are more domineering. In travelling in these prov- 
inces we had many opportunities to observe this attitude. 
When accidents happened to our carriage, the officer com- 
manding our escort called to our assistance every native in 
sight. When they did not answer to his call promptly we 
have seen him strike them with his riding whip. One man 
had a serious wound on his face where an officer had struck 
him with his pistol butt. He came to us for redress, after 
having appealed in vain to the military officer in command of 
the town. An order from Don Emilio Aguinaldo, dated 
October i8, 1898, calls the attention of his officers to the 
evils of this practice, and orders them to correct it in them- 
selves and instruct all sergeants, corporals, and privates on 
the attitude that they should maintain toward civilians. 

" DOMINION OF THE CHURCH. 

" 56. In the provinces of Nueva Icija, Nueva Vizcaya, 
Isabella, and Cagayan, the native priests have no voice what- 
ever in civil matters. 

"The Catholic Church itself seems to have very little hold 
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on the people of these provinces. Many men have expressed 
to us their preference for the Protestant Church. In Ilocos, 
Sur, and Union there are many more priests than in the 
other provinces mentioned. Every pueblo and barrio has 
its cura, and there are higher officers of the church in the 
larger towns. They appear to have an important influence 
in all civil matters. 



"POPULAR SENTIMENT REGARDING INDEPENDENCE. 

" 57. Of the large number of officers, civil and military, 
and of the leading townspeople we have met, nearly every 
man has expressed in our presence his sentiment on this 
question. It is universally the same. They all declare that 
they will accept nothing short of independence. They desire 
the protection of the United States at sea, but fear any inter- 
ference on land. The question of the remuneration of our 
government for the expense of establishing a protectorate is 
never touched upon. On the subject of independence there 
is, again, a marked difference between the four provinces first 
visited and those of Ilocos, Sur, and Union. In the former 
there is more enthusiasm, —the sentiment is more of the 
people ; in the latter, is more of the higher class and of the 
army. In these provinces we have seen signs of actual 
discontent with the existing state of things. 



" ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE UNITED STATES. 

*' "i^. There is much variety of feeling among the Philip^ 
pines with regard to the debt of gratitude they owe the 
United States. In every town we found men who said that 
our nation had saved them from slavery, and others who 
claimed that without our interference their independence 
would have been recognized before this time. On one point 
they are united, however, viz., that whatever our Government 
may have done for them it has not gained the right to annex 
them. They have been prejudiced against us bv the Span- 
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iards. The charges made have been so numerous and so 
severe that what the natives have since learned has not 
sufficed to disillusion them. With regard to the record of 
our policy toward a subject people, they have received 
remarkable information on two points, — ■ that we have merci- 
lessly slain and jRnally exterminated the race of Indians that 
were natives of our soil, and that we went to war in 1861 to 
suppress an insurrection of negro slaves, whom we also ended 
by exterminating. Intelligent and well-informed men have 
believed these charges. They were rehearsed to us in many 
towns in different provinces, beginning at Malolos. The 
Spanish version of our Indian problem is particularly well 
known. 

"PREPAREDNESS FOR WAR. 

'* 59. The Philippine government has an organized mili- 
tary force in every province we have visited. They claim it 
extends also in Ilocos Norte, Abra, Lepanto, Bontoc, and 
Benguet. With regard to its existence in Ilocos and Benguet 
we can speak with assurance. We have met two officers 
with the rank of captain who are regularly stationed at Laoag, 
the capital city of Ilocos Norte, and also the commandante of 
the province of Benguet. The latter officer had come to 
San Fernando to obtain instructions from General Tino, and 
was about to return to Trinidad, the capital of that province. 
The number of troops under arms can only be given approxi- 
mately. There are comparatively few in Nueva Icija ; an 
estimate number of not over 300. In the military district 
embracing the provinces of Nueva Vizcaya, Isabella, and 
Cagayan, Colonel Tirona. Commandante Leyba, and Com- 
mandante Villa agreed in giving the number of soldiers under 
arms actually as 2000. An estimate, founded on the size of 
the garrisons in the towns we visited, would bring the number 
nearly up to that figure. In the western military districts the 
number of forces is about double that number, leaving out those 
stationed in the interior provinces of Abra, Lepanto, Bontoc, 
and Benguet, of which we know nothing positively. In the 
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coast provinces of Ilocos Norte, Ilocos Sur, and Union, a con- 
servative estimate of the forces is 35CX). In most of the 
pueblos the garrison is but little larger than those In the towns 
of the western districts ; but there are many barnos, each one 
of which has its guard of soldiers, never less than 12. In the 
eastern military district we met not more than 25 officers, 
and in the western district over 60. There are rifles enough 
for all, principally Remingtons, but many Mausers. In every 
cuaftek there are at least as many rifles as there are soldiers 
in the garrisons. The arms are more numerous in the 
eastern than in the western provinces. It is safe to estimate 
the number of rifles in the eastern district as at least twice 
the number of the soldiers. Commandante Villa and other 
officers made the statement that 40,000 rifles were being 
distributed among the people of that district. We have seen 
no proof of this statement. Ammunition is said to be 
plentiful, and it appears so from the fact that the soldiers use 
It freely hunting deer. With regard to the total force of the 
Philippine army, actual and reserve, we cannot speak from 
our own knowledge. 

"Colonel Tirona claimed that 200,000 men from all the 
islands could be put on the field well armed ; and several 
other officers have independently given the same statement. 
Every officer that we have seen carried a Spanish sword and 
revolver. They wear these weapons constantly, but regard 
them with contempt, preferring the bola at close quarters. 
The • Philippina,' which was at Aparri during our visit, carries 
two guns of a calibre of about three inches. These are the 
only guns we have seen, with the exception of two revolving 
cannons in \\xq palacio at Malolos. We saw no fortifications. 
The Spaniards have left numerous stockades in the wilder 
regions, and the natives have built a few others. There are 
also numerous barricades thrown up during the insurrection 
In the towns the Spaniards defended themselves in the houses 
for want of protection. The military spirit pervades the 
eastern district, where every town and barrio has organized 
companies of its children, which are drilled every day. In 
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the western district we did not see any children under arms. 
The officers have had no military education except that which 
they gained during the insurrection. Spanish drill tactics are 
used, and most of the officers are still studying the elementary 
text-book. 

• " Respectfully submitted, 

'*W. B. Wilcox, 

" Paymaster, U. 5. N. 
"Leonard R. Sargent, 

" Naval Cadet, U.' S. N^ 



Account of Honorable John Barrett. 

[The Honorable John Barrett has had unusual opportunities 
for studying Oriental peoples inasmuch as he was formerly 
U. S. Minister to Siam. Moreover, he visited the Philip- 
pines while they were under Spanish rule, travelling from the 
extreme northern coast to the southern portion of Luzon. 
Soon after the battle of Manila Bay Mr. Barrett again visited 
Luzon, and from that date until March, 1899, he spent the 
greater portion of his time in Manila and the vicinity.] 

From '' Some Phases of the Philippine Situation:' * 

'' When the Filipino leader and these lieutenants were 
taken on board the ' McCulloch ' in Hongkong Harbor, about 
the middle of May, 1898, I went out in the steam launch that 
conveyed them to the ship, along with the consul-general and 
Lieutenant Caldwell, of Admiral Dewe/s staff, and heard 
Aguinaldo make a final statement of his intentions just before 
embarking for the Philippines. 

" Whik I cannot quote his exact language, I remember that 
with his usual reserved manner he said that it was his inten- 
tion to proceed to Cavite, and after reporting to Admiral 
Dewey, go on shore and organize without delay a provisional 

♦ Review of Reviews for July, 1899, page 65 et seq. 
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government, and an army with which to join us in making 
war upon the Spaniards and thus secure freedom for his 
people from Spanish rule. He expressed admiration and 
love for America and Americans, commended their successes 
in the war with Spain, and declared that he and his people 
wished to be our allies. At the moment, in line with general 
opinion in America and elsewhere, he probably believed that 
it was not the intention of the United States to hold the 
islands in actual sovereignty, but I know that he was never 
given by Admiral Dewey any assurances whatever of inde- 
pendence then or later, nor ever treated by him as an ally in 
the accepted sense of the term. 

*' After his arrival at Cavite he organized with wonderful 
rapidity a provisional government, and in a short time had an 
army which was capturing Spanish outposts with the frequency 
of trained regulars. Within thirty days after his arrival he 
had taken over 2,000 Spanish prisoners and had practically 
gained control of all the country of Luzon outside of Manila, 
leaving that city to our mercy. During the latter part of May 
and all of June, before the arrival of our troops, his relations 
with our forces were most agreeable. There seemed to be 
no friction. There was perfect understanding between 
Admiral Dewey and himself, although the former was careful 
to avoid formal recognition. No matter what estimate may 
be made of Aguinaldo's personal character, there is no reason 
why truthful credit should not be given for what he actually 
did. Coming to Manila at nearly the same time, I witnessed the 
beginning as well as the development of his authority. Such 
able newspaper men as Mr. Stickney, Mr. Harden, Mr. 
McCutcheon and Mr. Egan who also saw what happened 
there, will confirm my simple statement of facts, as will also 
Consul Williams. 

"PEOPLE EXPECTED INDEPENDENCE. 

'* The impression went abroad among the masses of people 
that Aguinaldo had arrived to establish an independent gov- 
ernment and that the Americans would assist him. The 
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actual working of his government under the guns of our 
ships was sufficient evidence to them of our approval. From 
one end of Luzon to the other sped the report that General 
Emilio Aguinaldo, the exiled leader of the former revolu- 
tion, had returned to his home under the protection of the 
ships of a nation called America, which had gone to war 
with Spain and would give them freedom and independence 
at once. These influences had a tremendous effect. Before 
Aguinaldo had been in Cavite a month he not only had more 
soldiers than he could arm, but contributions of large sums 
of money, with unlimited amounts of rice and other raw 
food supplies were brought in by the people for the support 
of his army. 

** From this time on, up to February 4, 1899, the people 
from north to south in the island of Luzon, as well as those 
in the coast ports of the Visayan group, were educated to 
believe that they were to have absolute independence. The 
evidences to Ae contrary in the meantime became known 
only to Aguinaldo, his leaders and certain portions of his army, 
and were not made known to the people. Here Aguinaldo 
may have first allowed his personal ambition to outweigh the 
good of his followers and the masses of the population. 
' "Newspapers were started with the special purpose of 
advancing Filipino interests, and nothing was published in 
them which suggested other than absolute independence. 
When the natives who did not quite understand why we . 
remained so long in the islands, asked their leaders for an 
explanation, they were informed that we were making prepa- 
rations to depart and that it was only a question of time 
when they would be in full sway in Manila and elsewhere. 

"the malolos government. 

"The government which was organized by Aguinaldo at 
Cavite and continued first at Bakoor and later at Malolos 
developed into a much more elaborate affair than its most 
ardent supporters had originally expected. By the middle of 
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October, 1898, he had assembled at Malolos a congress of 
one hundred men who would compare in behavior, manner, 
dress, and education with the average men of the better 
classes of other Asiatic nations, possibly including the Japan- 
ese. These men, whose sessions I repeatedly attended, con- 
ducted themselves with great decorum, and showed a knowl- 
edge of debate and parliamentary law that would not compare 
unfavorably with the Japanese parliament. The executive 
portion of the government was made up of a ministry of 
bright men who seemed to understand their respective posi- 
tions. Each general division was subdivided with reference 
to practical work. There was a large force of under secre- 
taries and clerks, who appeared to be kept very busy with 
routine labor. 

"a well-organized army. 

''The army, however, of Aguinaldo was the marvel of his 
achievements. He had over twenty regiments of compara- 
tively well-organized, well-drilled and well-dressed soldiers, 
carrying modern rifles and ammunition. I saw many of 
these regiments executing not only regimental, but battalion 
and company drills, with a precision that astonished me. 
Certainly, as far as dress was concerned, the comparison with 
the uniform of our soldiers was favorable to the Filipinos. 
They were officered largely, except in the higher positions, 
with young men who were ambitious to win honors and were 
not merely show fighters. The people in all the different 
towns took great pride in this army. Nearly every family 
had a father, son, or cousin in it. Wherever they went they 
aroused enthusiasm for the Filipino cause. The impression 
made upon the inhabitants of the interior by such displays 
can be readily appreciated. Aguinaldo and his principal 
lieutenants also made frequent visits to the principal towns, 
and were received with the same earnestness that we show in 
greeting a successful President. 

" Along with the army there was a Red Cross Association, 
at the head of which was Aguinaldo's raother and wife. 
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There were quartermaster and commissariat departments, 
which were well equipped, in view of the lack of experience 
of the men in charge. The American who thinks for a mo- 
ment that we were or have been fighting a disorganized force 
labors under great error. It would be difficult to imagine 
the army of any other European country being in better 
shape to fight us than that of Aguinaldo at the time of the 
outbreak on February 4, with the conditions of climate and 
country favoring them. 

" While the insurrection has been supported by a consider- 
able army, and a large proportion of the inhabitants in the 
vicinity of Manila, as already pointed out, were for a long 
time in sympathy with the revolt, yet, viewing the islands as 
a whole, this movement is not thoroughly representative. 
The hill-tribes of Luzon and the great majority of the people 
living in the sections far distant from Manila toward the 
northern and southern ends of the island have been leading 
a quiet, peaceful life. In the central and popular Visayan 
groups of islands the native population has not been against 
us. The opposition there to our rule has been confined to 
the Tagal garrisons that have come down from Luzon. In 
the Sulu group and in Mindanao, if we have no special desire 
or purpose to exploit immediately the interiors of these lands, 
there is no reason why we should have a conflict on our hands 
with the native population. The head and front of the 
revolt is, of course, the Tagalogs, who are supported by natives 
of the country between Manila and Dagupan and also to the 
south who are nominally of other tribes, but practically and 
physically the same as the Tagalogs. 

" Lest what I have plainly stated in regard to the develop- 
ment of the Filipino government, the organization of their 
army, and the general movement of certain sections of the 
Filipino people against us, may be used to draw the conclu- 
sion that we have not sufficient reason for our presence in the 
islands and the adoption of a vigorous, policy in establishing 
sovereignty aad prosecuting the war, it must be remembered 
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that, Jirs^, the Government of the United States has never iri 
any shape or form recognized the independence or right to 
act independently of the Filipinos; seconci, Aguinaldo was 
distinctly told, both by Admiral Dewey and by General Otis, 
that the United States could take no steps which would in 
any way conflict with its position as the government which 
occupied the Philippines as a result of war, and which was 
therefore, responsible for both the external and internal 
affairs of the islands ; tAird, legitimate efforts were made by 
General Otis, through a commission consisting of General 
Hughes, Colonel Smith, and Colonel Cronder, to reach an 
understanding with the Filipino leaders long before the out- 
break of February 4, but were unavailing ; /b^r///, during the 
most unfortunate and extended period of friction, while we 
were waiting for the ratification of the Treaty, the Filipino 
soldiers were undoubtedly more irritating in their methods 
than were our men, and were even actuated by the idea that 
our men were cowards, or at least, not different from the 
Spanish soldiers ; ^/tA, an honest effort was all the time 
made by both General Otis and Admiral Dewey to prevent 
a conflict, and every one who was at Manila at the time 
knows that the fight on the night of February 4 was not 
planned or provoked by our leaders and men, although the 
first shot was fired by a Nebraska sentry at a Filipino who 
would not stop when he called ' Halt !' 

" It is possible that fighting might have been prevented, and 
I believe that our military and naval commanders honestly 
wished to avoid it. Their efforts failed, fighting began, and 
now we cannot possibly turn back without shirking our moral 
responsibility not only to all the world but to ourselves and 
to the natives. 

"Thousands of little pamphlets and circulars [the ob. 
ject of which was " to teach the masses that the Americans 
were the worst people on earth, in comparison with whom the 
Spaniards were saints,"] were distributed among those sec- 
tions from which the major portion of Aguinaldo's army were; 
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recruited, and each line of their vivid descriptions was read 
and re-read and discussed in every group of men and women. 

** In this connection it must be remembered that the major- 
ity of the Filipino adults, who reside in the great populous 
sections to the north and south of Manila, can read and write, 
and that according to the statement of reliable members of 
Aguinaldo's staff fully seventy per cent of the men in the 
ranks of the Filipino army could likewise read and write. 

** In the matter of native participation I am a believer that 
they are capable of a much larger degree of responsibility than 
that for which they are commonly given credit. When I 
consider how well in view of all conditions the Siamese are 
governing their little country and are really making decided 
progress, and when again I see how prosperous the Malay 
Protected States are, judging from my own personal study of 
these countries, I do not see any reason why a large propor- 
tion of the responsible positions should not be held by the 
leading Filipinos. 

*' There are a group of capable, educated men, at the head 
of whom is Arrelano, who can compare very favorably with 
a similar group of governing men not only in Siam and in 
the Malay states, but even in Japan. Associated with Agui- 
naldo also are a number of men who, never favoring a new 
policy in dealing with the United States, but following him 
rather than desert the Filipino cause, will be eventually 
faithful servants to our Government. The fact that a large 
number of the Filipinos have fought against us does not 
mean that they may not possess some qualities of self-gov- 
ernment, well guided. This fighting may have rather proved 
that they have an executive capacity, a power of organization, 
and a persistency of effort for which otherwise we would 
probably never have given them credit. We must remember, 
also, that actual government that existed at Malolos. While 
in many respects the Filipinos' management of their affairs 
reminded one of a child with a new toy, yet every observer, 
tnilitary, civil, or naval, who went to Malolos, or who in the 
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earlier days saw the development of the government at 
Cavite or Bakoor v\^as impressed with the apparent order^ 
system, and formality with which everything was done* 
These are qualities that count in organizing government. 
There were at the same time numerous tendencies to display^ 
superficial consideration, and insincerity of action that showed 
the necessity of a steadying hand in order to get at the true 
essence of government." 

From '' America in the Pacific and Far Fast'' ^ 

" Those of us who watched the conditions that led up to 
the conflict believe that the Filipinos have been misled and 
unrighteously inspired to the waging and continuance of the 
conflict. When they are enlightened as to our true status 
and intentions, and their fighting leaders are captured, they 
will become subjects of good government as faithful as they 
have been earnest in combating. 

'' In times of peace there is more to commend than to cen- 
sure in the character of the Filipino, and he stands well the 
test of comparison with Siamese, Japanese, Annamese, and 
Malays, to whom he is related. There are sufl&cient able and 
educated men among them to develop a large degree of auton- 
omy of self-government. With high-class Americans exer- 
cising a guiding and encouraging hand there is no reason 
why, eventually, with training and experience, the Filipinos 
should not attain all the privileges of absolute independence, 
and be protected from the dangers and limitations that its 
actual trial would entail. The more autonomy earned and 
merited by the Filipinos the better for us, as we shall escape 
the responsibility and evils of a large colonial staff appointed 
by political influence. If we have good and wise men, 
prompted by patriotic and unselfish motives, to advise the 
Filipinos and steady them during the first four years of our 
administration, we shall be surprised at the result of our 
efforts, and shoulder successfully our share of the 'white 
man's burden.' " 



* Harper's Magazine (oc November, 1899, page 917. 
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Account of Mr. John F. Ba«^s. 

[Mr. John F. Bass, Harvard '91, went to the Philippine 
Islands in July, 1898, as correspondent for Harper's Weekly 
and the New York Herald. He visited various portions of 
the archipelago and had an opportunity to observe conditions 
under insurgent rule during the brief interval of peace between 
the insurrection against Spanish power and hostilities with 
the United States. During his stay of nearly two years Mr. 
Bass acquired a speaking knowledge of the Tagai tongue and 
thus greatly increased his facilities for gathering information. 
Mr. Bass is personally known to the editors, as an unusually 
keen, judicial minded observer, and in their judgment his 
findings are entitled to the very greatest weight.] 

The Insurgent Government^ 

"Those who arrived in the Philippines after the outbreak 
and saw, under the repeated defeats inflicted by U. S. troops, 
only the gradual disintegration of the Filipino government, 
are in no way fitted to pass judgment upon it. The few 
Americans who followed Aguinaldo's triumphant march up 
the valley of the railroad to Dagupan, who saw crowds gather 
in every town to receive him with cheers of * Viva la Republica 
Filipina,* will hardly be persuaded that the desire for inde- 
pendence had not reached the hearts of the people. Several 
Americans who took trips to the north of Luzon testify to the 
loyalty of all the people to Aguinaldo. The vessels of our 
fleet wherever they went met unquarlified opposition of the 
peopleand revolutionary authorities. Afterwards, when the 
fierce advance of our army swept away Aguinaldo's power and 
split up his forces, when uncontrolled anarchy reigned, then, 
and only then, the people began to call for the protection of 
the United States. Although not believing that the Filipino 
government was in any way ideal, I insist that it would be 
unfair to judge it by incidents subsequent to the fall of 

* WrUten for the Philippine I fo»rmation Society. 
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Malolos. It is true that the Filipino army after each defeat 
recuperated in a wonderful manner, but the civil department 
of the new government never fully recovered from the first 
decisive blow our army struck at its authority. 

*' From that time on, the leaders of the Filipino insurrec- 
tion had to devote all their attention to the war. Consequently 
the civil government went to the dogs. Not only that, but 
the army, demoralized by repeated defeats, also gradually 
disintegrated. Small bodies of men deserted, taking their 
arms with them. These men often became robbers and dis- 
turbers of the peace throughout the island. The army knew 
that its days were numbered, and finally gave itself over to 
license and plundeV. This was, perhaps, not true of the places 
where large bodies were under fair restraint. But it was true 
in the outlying districts where the worst instincts of the 
Malay found uncontrolled swing. As the campaign progressed 
and the insurgent army met with defeat after defeat and was 
crowded back, often not knowing which way to turn, the 
chaos grew until every onlooker felt that to delay the estab- 
lishment of United States power in the place of the Filipino 
Republic, — long since defunct, — a minute beyond the abso- 
lute time nQcessary to get more men and move them into 
garrisons throughout the islands, was a crime, — a crime of 
the more importance inasmuch as the burden of responsi- 
bility for the very existence of the Filipino war rested heavily 
on our country's shoulders. 

*• To return to the question in hand, what the Filipino Re- 
public was before the outbreak, there lies the true measure ol 
its capacity. Before February 4th no American or foreigner 
in Manila made it their business to study the movements for 
independence, concerning which, therefore, few people are now 
entitled to speak. To the majority of us, the tinsel and vanity 
of Aguinaldo's government was too great an indication of its 
childishness to warrant our serious attention to its details. 
The wands of office, the golden chains, the glittering empti- 
ness of the loud boasting proclamations, made us laugh. Our 
provincialism prevented our looking deeply into things and 
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realizing that this was really the Filipino ' Sturm und Drang.' 
They were proud of their half-baked army ; they were infinitely 
vain of their recently tasted liberty. We merely laughed, 
shrugged our shoulders, and nudged each other, instead of 
racking our brains to find how we should direct these foolish 
little brown hot-heads. It is no exaggeration to say that our 
army looked forward to knocking the conceit out of these 
'niggers.* 

*'The men best fitted to speak on the Filipino administra- 
tion as it then existed, are the Englishmen who managed mills 
and did business in the interior of the country during the 
months from August 13 and February 4. Their testimony 
concurs with that of Arellano and Tavera,- formerly of Agui- 
naldo's cabinet, that in September and October, 1898, peace 
and order reigned in the interior. 

''Let us follow the development of the Filipino Govern- 
ment. In Bacoor, Aguinaldo first established by proclamation 
a dictatorial government and then a revolutionary one. A 
declaration of independence was issued in June, 1898. In 
August, the seat of the government was moved to Malolos, and 
as late as January, 1899, a constitution was hastily adopted. 
The cabinet and congress assembled in Malolos, aijd comprised 
the brainy men of the island. Aguinaldo was president, 
Arellano secretary of foreign affairs, Aran eta secretary of 
justice, Trias secretary of finance, Buencamino secretary of 
internal improvements, Ibarra secretary of interior, B. Agui- 
naldo secretary of war, Tavera director of diplomacy. 

"Aguinaldo succeeded in surrounding himself with the 
most intelligent, rich, and educated Filipinos. Later we had 
three of these men on our supreme court in Manila. The 
civil governors and presidentes of towns were almost univer- 
sally chosen by the people of the provinces where they held 
office. This was especially true of the mayors or presidentes 
of towns. They were generally the best men in their district, 
and later on we were obliged to nut into office the very same 
men that held office under the insurgents. 

*' In the largest settlements of the Igorrotes, that wild tribe 
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of the Bengued region, our soldiers found that Ilocano presi- 
dentes and not Tagalogs had been placed. Thus, we see that 
the civil local executive was not composed of Tagalogs, but 
was in a sense representative of all the more civilized Fili- 
pinos. Dr. Tavera assured me, and my own investigations 
prove, that the Filipino Congress was made by electing men 
from each province, and by appointment in cases where the 
provinces were too remote, and immediate action was needed. 
Such elections were not by universal suffrage, but the chief 
men in the district got together and chose the man to repre- 
sent the province. 

"Aguinaldo was not an elected president in the true sense 
of the word, and yet there is not the least doubt that had 
there been an election he would have received the over- 
whelming vote of the great bulk of the population in the 
archipelago, with the exception of course of the savage tribes 
and the Moros. I myself saw in Malolos a delegation of 
men from the Island of Cebu who came to pay their respects 
to the new president, and I understand that numerous delega- 
tions from all over the archipelago visited Malolos and made 
arrangements for organizing the Filipino Government in their 
respective islands. They were given a scheme of organiza- 
tion and were furnished with arms, ammunition, and uniforms 
for their soldiers. From north to south, naturally with the 
exception of the Moros, the Filipinos acknowledged their 
allegiance to the central government in Luzon. In spite of 
the fact, therefore, that the government had the hearty sup- 
port of the people, and that the congress and executive repre- 
sented the brains of the island, it was not democratic within 
the Anglo-Saxon meaning of the word. It was self-appointed 
and could, from a democratic point of view, be considered 
only a temporary one. That Aguinaldo looked at it in that 
light is evident from the fact that in the fall when trouble 
was brewing he offered to resign and put Arellano, the lead- 
ing lawyer of Manila, in his place. It is a pity that Arellano 
did not accept the offer. But he was a conservative lawyer 
and it was evident from the first that he would do nothing 
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to compromise him with the United States administration. 
He refused, pending the decision of the Paris peace con- 
ference. 

"As was natural, the old form of Spanish provisional govern- 
ment was adopted. It must not be thought because this was 
done that there were no men in Malolos who had studied the 
question of statesmanship. Paterno, who was chosen first 
speaker of the house, had written a book on the government 
of the islands which was considered an authority by President 
Schurman of the United States Commission. There were 
also many others who had studied the subject; but under the 
existing circumstances it was thought best to establish a 
regime to which the people were accustomed. John Barrett, 
acting correspondent of the New York Journal, with whom 
I talked a good deal about this matter, thought that the 
Filipino Congress compared favorably with the Japanese 
house of representatives. John McCutcheon, of the Chicago 
Record, one of the two newspaper men who were present at 
the bombardment of the Spanish 'fleet by Admiral Dewey, 
Mr. McDonald of the New York Swi, and other newspaper 
men went frequently to Malolos and were all more or less 
favorably impressed with the personnel, enthusiasm, and go 
of the new government. Of course we all realized that it 
was far from being what we woujd call a democratic institu- 
tion. Still, for the people it was a pretty good government, 
including men who were animated with as unselfish motives 
as could be expected from Orientals. One t)f the difficulties 
lay in the fact that there was a great difference between the 
highly educated Filipino and the working man, which tended 
to make the new government an oligarchy. Intrigues, jeal- 
ousies, personal ambitions, and distrusts, there were, and they 
formed, no doubt, a strong disintegrating force. 

*' Of what was going on in Malolos, on the other hand, our 
military in Manila knew little, except through Majors Bourns 
and Bell, who went there only on specific missions. Other 
officers who went to Malolos stole away like boys from school, 
fearing that their whereabouts would be detected at head- 
quarters. 
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"At the various celebrations and feasts which took place 
along the line of the railroad, Aguinaldo invited all the 
officers in our army, including the military governor. Only 
a handful of Americans attended any of these celebrations. 
This handful, aside from newspaper men, were volunteer 
officers who did not care whether they were found out or not, 
and a few regulars who quaked in their boots. Aguinaldo 
never trusted himself within our lines although informed that 
he might come and go whenever he pleased, and the American 
general in command did not go outside of Manila. Indeed, 
he confined himself to the administration of the city and 
such negotiations with Aguinaldo as were strictly necessary 
on account of questions arising from the close proximity of 
the insurgent troops to the city. 

*'After this fashion the insurgents were allowed to go their 
way. They brooded over their real and imaginary wrongs, 
they chafed against their continued failure to get recognition 
or encouragement. Their heads were swelled by a growing 
and absurdly exaggerated opinion of their own strength. 
Finally, between the race antipathy in town and along the 
line, and the excitement fomented by declamatory leaders, the 
outbreak came spontaneously. That it might have been pre- 
vented by such diplomacy and tact as was used in Cuba no 
one can definitely say, although few unbiased people then 
in Manila doubt. Whether bloodshed and destruction were 
necessary that a new and better state of things might be 
established, the future alone can tell. 

"The government instituted by the insurgents was a some- 
what modified form of the old Spanish regime. The Filipino 
judiciary consisted of a provincial court of five judges with 
referential jurisdiction and district courts, also of five judges 
each. The Spaniards had put Filipino judges in the lower 
courts, and naturally these same men were fitted to.fill the 
positions. The provincial courts, however, in Spanish times, 
had Spanish judges in place of whom natives had now to be 
substituted. How corrupt these courts were I do not know. 
An excellent telegraphic and postal service was organized; 
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indeed our army found very complete telegraphic systems 
established wherever their advance carried them into insur- 
gent territory. Stamps were issjued and postmen carried 
the mails from town to town. I found time-tables of this 
service wherever I went into the interior. The personnel of 
this service were the old employees of Spain. In every 
department of the government the former employees of Spain 
were most efficient. The term of office of the Spanish official 
had been so precarious that he seldom learned the details of 
his work, but left the management to natives, so that the 
latter really had matters in their own hands. As long as the 
Spaniard got his 'rake off/ he interfered little in the every- 
day details of administration. 

** The old school system was also continued by the insur- 
gents. The roads were repaired by forced labor as in Spanish 
times. That is to say, every man who paid the lowest rate of 
taxes was obliged to work on the roads a certain number of days, 
or else pay an extra tax. The cedula tax was continued at 
reduced rates. Every native was obliged to have a cedula 
of which there were different classes issued according to the 
wealth of the individual. Under the Spanish rule this tax- 
brought in a large income, and was the means used by Spain 
to keep track of the natives. This tax was at first abolished 
in Manila under U. S. rule, but later was revived by General 
Otis in a modified form. 

'*As to the church, it was definitely separated from the 
State by Aguinaldo and the bulk of the real property of the 
Spanish friars was confiscated to the State on the plea that it 
really belonged to the people. The churches were handed 
over to the native priests, and a demand was made of the 
Pope to recognize the Filipino clergy as a legitimate branch 
of the Roman Catholic Church. The Spanish friars were 
held prisoners in the hope of enforcing this demand, and also 
because they were so hated by the people. They were forced 
to do menial work but were not confined in prisons. At 
Tarlac late in the campaign agairtst the United States, some of 
these friars were compelled by General Gregorio del Pilar to 
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ride about town reciting in a loud voice the outrages which 
they had committed against individual Filipinos. In addition 
to the cedula tax the government collected the Spanish con- 
sumption tax on everything sold in the markets. There were 
besides this, so called voluntary contributions towards the 
support of the army. These contributions were politely 
asked for but a refusal met with very disagreeable treatment. 
Natives gave willingly enough as the sums were small ; but 
Chinamen were often outrageously bled. A measure was 
proposed in the Filipino Congress to impose a license tax on 
different businesses, but this was never passed. Englishmen 
in the interior state that on the whole the administration 
under native rule was better than it was under Spanish rule 
arid I see no reason to doubt their word. 

" In default of any true information about us or any regular 
system adopted by us to enlighten the people, stories, circu- 
lated by the Spanish clergy or soldiers, found ready credence 
in all parts of the islands. The many wild stories told of the 
atrocities we committed in Manila and the purpose of our - 
government in holding the islands, it would take a book to 
•tell. We were supposed to murder natives, our soldiers to 
insult their women, our colored troops to be branded with 
the letters U. S. like our government mules. The Filipinos 
were to be merely slaves. All of our declarations of good 
will were only intended to mislead. General Otis was in 
league with the friars. The stories of the abuses of our 
troops in Manila grew into a systematic process of robbery 
by the whole of our government. If our commanders had 
thought a little about the natures of the Eastern people with 
whom they had to deal, they would have been less surprised 
at the stories and less willing to believe counter stories cir- 
culated about the insurgent government by people whose 
interest it was to make trouble between the natives and 
ourselves. Strong spice is necessary to whet the jaded appe- 
tite in the tropics, and a yarn had to be highly flavored in 
order to incite the lazy attention of the natives in the Philip- 
pines. I must say that the American headquarters were 
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innocent and gullible enough to accept any of the many 
stories about outrages by insurgents whose whole existence 
had their being in the fertile mind of the tellers. General 
MacArthur after a year in the field accepted only the evi- 
dence of eye witnesses to any outrages committed, and even 
then he took every story with that proverbial grain of salt so 
indispensable to a true understanding of matters in the 
Orient. 

** A great deal of light is thrown on the true attitude of the 
natives towards insurgents by our own experience in estab- 
lishing our authority in the country which we occupied in 
January, 1900. In the Tagalog provinces, it was only natural 
that the natives should prove friendly while under the influ- 
ence of United States soldiers with rifles, and hostile as soon 
as their backs were turned. The attitude is what was known 
in our army as the * amigo * system. When our troops 
entered a town all the insurgent soldiers put on white clothes 
and hid their rifles. Such tricks are the one resource of the 
. weak against the strong, and moreover, thoroughly character- 
istic of the native character. Aguinaldo, himself, recom- 
mended this method of fighting to his army in an order of 
which I have seen a supposed copy. It is a curious fact that 
for the first year there were practically no traitors in the 
insurgent camp, and none even among the mass of the 
Filipino people. 

" The Schurman Commission found it difficult to under- 
stand this attitude. Wherever they went backed by United 
States rifles they found the natives hating the insurgents and 
loving the Americans. They took them at their word. The 
consequence was that in the local government which this 
commission assisted General Otis in establishing, it was 
found that the new presidentes were really insurgents at 
heart Out of the first governments of towns thus appointed, 
four mayors were soon imprisoned for collecting money and 
enlisting men for the insurgent army. A number of others 
when discovered escaped through the insurgent lines. Gen- 
eral Otis in his report says : 
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'* * In some cases the presidente [appointed by the United 
States] has been found an ardent insurgent engaged in forcing 
money collections in the interest of the enemy, but he is apt 
to desert his post and join his friends with his extortions 
before he can be arrested. One in whom confidence had 
been placed sold out for a general's commission and is now 
actively engaged in annoying our troops south of Manila. 
The lack of manifest surprise or indignation on the part of 
citizens by whom these criminals had been entrusted with 
the management of local affairs on discovering that they had 
been deceived and robbed, presents an unfavorable com- 
mentary on the moral complexion of the native.* 

" One might well disagree with the final conclusion reached 
by the General. The more plausible and natural explanation 
of the lack of surprise in the natives was that they knew all 
along that the presidente was an insurgent, and their lack of 
indignation at his taking their money off to the insurgents 
was manifestly because they were glad that their money 
should be used for the insurrection. 

"In the north, beyond the Tagalog country, the natives 
were certainly less hostile to us, but they accepted us because 
they were tired of the war. The insurgent presidente at 
Aparri, when he surrendered, made a speech in which he said 
that the Filipinos would have liked their own government, 
but United States troops were at hand and as they were 
stronger the natives would submit and show themselves loyal. 
This presidente was a fine, broad, open man of the best type 
of Filipino. Our officers, sent into the north, in nearly every 
case found the insurgent presidentes the representative men 
of the country. This substantially does away with the 
story that Tagalogs were universally appointed to the offices 
throughout the islands. The United States officer in charge 
of the Aparri district acknowledged as much. * What can be 
done } ' he said, * I know that these men held office under the 
insurgents, but they are the best men in the province. If I 
hold elections they are voted into office. If I appoint a 
president, the best man for the office is always the former 
insurgent presidente.' 
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*' These facts not only show that the insurrection was not 
the narrow movement so frequently represented, but it also 
shows a breadth and honesty on the part of our officers which 
promises well for the future of the islands under their man- 
agement. 

'' In considering the question of how far the government of 
Aguinaldo would have been able to control the Philippines, it 
must be remembered that not alone the island of Luzon is to 
be considered but also the whole archipelago. The question 
of what he could have done with the wild tribes in the 
southernmost islands is not answered by his success in deal- 
ing with them in the north of Luzon. So far as the Filipinos 
in Luzon, Panay, Cebu and Negros are considered, — aside 
from the wild tribes whose actual number is very small, — 
they are rather a homogeneous race. The Visayans differ 
from the Tagalogs probably less than the Scotch differ from 
the English. The llocano differs from the Tagalog, about as 
much as the Virginian differs from the Yankee. All the 
different dialects of the islands have a great similarity, a 
Visayan can learn Tagalog by a two months' residence in 
Manila. To the casual observer the difference between the 
Tagalog and Visayan races is hardly noticeable. They have 
the same color, the same build, similar habits, customs, live 
in houses of the same structure, and their method of thought 
is the same. Of course the Tagalog is the most energetic, 
war-like, and cunning of the lot. The hatred of the Visayans 
for the Tagalogs was not sufficient to prevent their co-oper- 
ating with the Tagalogs in the central government of Luzon. 
This co-operation of the southern islands was not due to force, 
for only a few Tagalogs went to the southern islands. It 
was due to the mental superiority and energy of the dominant 
race. In other words, the insurrection started in Luzon by 
the Tagalogs spread to all but the savage tribes of the Phil- 
ippine Islands. General Otis in his yearly report says : * The 
mass of the people were intoxicated by the cry for indepen- 
dence and self-government.' 

*'In the Sulu Archipelago and Mindanao, where there are 
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a very few men from Luzon or even the Visayan Islands, 
Aguinaldo would have had to use armed force to hold those 
towns which the Spaniards held in the same way. It is 
doubtful if, unassisted, he could have acquired power enough 
to have done more than maintain a defensive attitude towards 
the Moros. It is impossible to assert positively that even 
among the more civilized classes of natives in the northern 
islands, successful as he was in the beginning, he could have 
continued a stable government in the face of the desires and 
jealousies of local leaders, *and more especially of the army. 
At any rate, it was by large measure on account of. the 
genius of Aguinaldo, unassisted by outside power, — in 
gathering about him the best men of the country, in com- 
manding the enthusiastic admiration of the people, and in 
preventing ambitious individuals from interfering with his 
chief aim, the independence of the Filipino people, — that 
his government succeeded in holding its unity. I mean, that 
such a government as existed in the fall of 1898, while the 
United States influence was on the wane, existed as the 
result of Aguinaldo's effort and not because Americans were 
in any sense controlling the course of events. 

"The facts have already been pointed out, that we had 
brought Aguinaldo to the Philippines, allowed him to arm 
himself, handed over Spanish prisoners to him, and that our 
Secretary of State acknowledged that we were making use of 
him. All of these facts were sufficient to make us respon- 
sible to Spain for his acts in case we returned the islands. 
It was therefore clearly to our interest, whether we recog- 
nized his government or not, to guide his acts and that of the 
movement he had started, in so far as it lay in our power. 
Beyond an endeavor to keep him away from Manila and 
obtain the return of the Spanish prisoners, nothing was done. 
Consequently, the Filipino army grew stronger and stronger 
until it overpowered the wiser counsels of the few conserv- 
ative men. That the increasing hostility and power of the 
army was due to race hatred growing between Filipino and 
American I believe, but still the fact seems to indicate th^t 
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the Filipino republic was not strong enough to manage the 
army it had organized, and that in time, without foreign 
intervention of some sort, the islands would have become 
victims of an undisciplined militaryism such as exists in 
many South American republics. How far this evil might 
have been obviated by a prompt and firm interference of the 
United States in the management of the insurgent govern- 
ment and the friendly treatment of the chiefs of the insurrec- 
tion may be a matter of opinion ; but it would seem that when, 
in January, the pseudo effort was made to come to some 
understanding, the radical party and the army had already 
won the sympathy of the bulk of the Filipino people to such 
an extent that, without large concessions, a peaceful settle- 
ment could not have been reached, Americans of ability 
placed in the vortex of a new movement to direct and guide 
it as much as possible would have been able to formulate the 
exact measure of guidance needed. A plan formulated by 
them in time and submitted as an ultimatum to the Filipinos 
would have been accepted. If we did not wrest the sover- 
eignty of the islands from Spain the presence of these men 
with the insurgents could make us neither more nor less re- 
sponsible than we already were. A strong man in the seat of 
governor with the courage for independent action would have 
regulated the course of events. The fact is that the com- 
manding generals schooled to unintelligent obedience of a 
two company post were unwilling to take the responsibility 
for any energetic or firm action. Strict obedience to orders 
was their motto, while they did not keep the home govern- 
ment informed of the critical state of the situation. The 
result was vpry general and non-committal orders from Wash- 
ington, supported by a strict conformity on the part of the 
commanders in the Philippines. It is often said that the 
opportunity makes the great man ; but in the face of the last 
two years' experience in the Philippines one must add, *in 
case the great man is at hand.' 

"This brings us to a consideration of the insurgent army. 
Started among Tagalogs the regiments had gradually been 
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raised from every province in Luzon from the Camarenes and 
Batangas to Ilocos and Cagayan. The officers, especially the 
general officers, were Tagalogs. Thus the army was by no 
means as representative in the island of Luzon as was the 
civil administration. This alone constituted an ever-growing 
danger to the new government, and after the outbreak of 
February 4, it resulted in the alienation from Aguinaldo^s 
cause of those provinces which were not represented among 
the general officers of the army. Aguinaldo, himself, however, 
to the end commanded the respect and protection of the 
people of the island, as is shown by his ability to escape from 
us and live so long unbetrayed, without any strong military 
protection, in the very midst of those people who were osten- 
sibly welcoming the arrival of the United States troops. The 
control of the army in Luzon by Tagalogs, however, did not 
extend to other islands where the army was managed by local 
leaders. I can think of only one general officer in the insur- 
gent army in Luzon who did not come from the five provinces 
in and about Manila, and that was Luna, an Ilocano by birth. 
One of the reasons why Tagalogs were for the greater part 
taken as officers was that they had been more in touch with 
the Spanish army. Many of them had been officers in the 
native Spanish regiments. The formation of the Luzon 
Filipino army preceded the formation of the civil government, 
and as Aguinaldo started his insurrection against Spain in 
Cavite province the officers naturally came from that district. 
In power of organization and energy, the Tagalog is superior 
to the other inhabitants of the islands. Still the fact remains 
that the people of the five provinces about Manila practically 
officered the army and took good care that they should retain 
control." 



Impressions of American Prisoners. 

In addition to the above accounts of eye witnesses some 
information as to conditions under insurgent rule has been 
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furnished by three prisoners captured by the Filipinos dur- 
ing the first year of the war. One of these, Lieutenant 
J. C. Gillmore, Navigating officer of the U. S. S. Yorktown, 
has published a short account of his experiences in McClures 
Magazine for August and September, 1900. W. Walton, 
chief quartermaster of the Yorktown, captured with Lieu- 
tenant Gillmore, has described his captivity in an article 
published in Leslies Popular Monthly, for September, 1900. 
Mr. Albert Sonnichsen, who was seized as a spy by the 
Filipinos while on a sight-seeing expedition in the insurgent 
lines a few days before hostilities broke out, has published a 
detailed account of his imprisonment in a book entitled 
"Ten Months a Captive among the Filipinos." 

Inasmuch as these accounts are all more or less narratives 
of adventure, they do not lend themselves readily to specific 
quotations on the subject in hand. Nevertheless they throw 
much incidental light upon conditions in. territory remote 
from American lines. Their findings in this respect may be 
summarized as follows : 

Lieutenant Gillmore with his party travelled some four 
hundred miles during the nine months of his imprisonment, 
the greater part of this distance being through the wildest 
and most mountainous part of the country. Of the people 
that he saw on his march across the island through a dis- 
trict some ninety miles north of Manila, he says, **They were 
docile enough, almost like children. Nearly all of them were 
wretchedly clothed, many being almost naked, yet one could 
not fairly call them an uncivilized people, only their civiliza- 
tion, like that of all people under Spanish rule, was a couple 
of centuries behind the time. In every little bamboo hut 
there was a book or two." He mentions that the priests* in 
these towns " kept school in every village and the native 
children were compelled to attend." 

^ San Isidro, at that time the capital of the insurgent gov- 
ernment, Lieutenant Gillmore describes as *' a well-built 

♦ These must have been native priests as the Spanish friars were all taken pris- 
oners before the time of "which Lieutenant Gillmore speaks. 
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town with regular streets and many brick buildings, not 
unlike a European town of 8,cxx) or 10,000 population/' 
Lieutenant Gillmore says that he was at that time too closely 
confined '* to ascertain what sort of a government organiza- 
tion he [Aguinaldo] maintained there.", 

The people of San Isidro who met the prisoners when they 

entered the town, Mr. Gillmore pictures as violent in their 

. hatred of Americans ; while on the west coast, in the Ilocano 

country, he says the natives were "much in sympathy with 

the Americans." 

After leaving San Isidro the prisoners were in the hands of 
the civil authorities, who, by orders of the central govern- 
ment, provided their maintenance and custody. Their treat- 
ment at this time varied according to the dispositions of the 
different presidentes whom Lieutenant Gillmore says were 
"good, bad and indifferent." In one town he states that th^ 
" local dignitaries met us at the outskirts of the town, reviled 
us bitterly, and threatened to kill us," while in other towns 
he describes hospitable entertainment. Everywhere the 
people were curious to get a glimpse of an American, some 
of the more ignorant having expected to see them adorned 
with feathers. " Why are the Americans, who were once our 
friends, now fighting with us.?" was the constant inquiry of 
the people. 

After the prisoners arrived in Bangued, a town in the prov- 
ince of Abra, surrounded by almost impassable mountains, 
Aguinaldo sent orders that they were to be given the free- 
dom of the town during the daytime and their allowance 
for rations doubled. At this time all the prisoners who had 
previously learned Spanish were able to increase their incomes 
by teaching English to the well-to-do inhabitants of Bangued, 
a former representative of the province in the insurgent con- 
gress taking the lead in organizing a class. Lieutenant Gill- 
more, however, appears to have learned little or no Spanish, 
and, in consequence, his opportunities for social intercourse 
were limited. 

On the whole, Lieutenant Gillmore seems to consider that 
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his treatment was unwarrantably harsh and his food unneces- 
sarily meagre. The people, as he describes them, impress 
one as primitive in their habits and hateful in character. He 
says they are ** uncertain and changeable as children," and 
again, that ** cunning, treachery and cruelty are deep-rooted " 
in their character. 

Quartermaster Walton's account is almost identical with 
that of Lieutenant Gillmore, and throws no added light on 
the government or the people. Mr. Albert Sonnichsen, on 
the contrary, gives much information as to conditions under 
insurgent rule which cannot be gained from the accounts of 
his fellow-prisoners. As to the form of the insurgent gov- 
ernment, he says : 

" At the head of each province and quite aside from the 
military governor, was what was called * el presidente provin- 
cial,' or *gobernador.' His position was practically the same 
as that of a governor of an American State, he being the 
executive of civil law. Under him came the *concierjo de 
justicia,' or supreme judge of the province; the 'concierjo 
de rentas,' or tax collector ; and the ' presidentes locales,' or, 
as the Spaniards called them *capitanes municipales.' These 
latter were what we would term mayors of towns, one being 
at the head of each pueblo. On his staff came the 'concierjo 
de policia,' a chief of police, and his lieutenants, and, if the 
size of the town warranted it, the local tax collector and a 
justice of the peace. 

"The town was divided into * barrios,' or quarters, there 
being at the head of each a *cabeza,' or wardmaster, who 
represented his particular barrio at the municipal councils in 
the * presidencia ' or city hall. All these offices were filled 
by the election of the people; none but civilians were 
appointed. Every male above twenty was an elector. Each 
province also elected a *representante de la provincia,' for its 
representation in Congress at Malolos or wherever the capital 
might be. All this was apart from the military government, 
but the • commandantes ' of districts could demand food and 
quarters for troops from local presidents if necessary. 
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" Such was the civil government of the insurgents, based 
almost on the same system as ours, although more crude and 
imperfect, but answering its purpose nearly equally well. 
Under normal conditions the Filipino is naturally a peaceful 
and law-abiding citizen, but, of course, it must be remem- 
bered that at this time the excitement of war, never the 
promotor of law and order, existed throughout the country. 
It has been admitted by the natives themselves that in the 
beginning, after the downfall of Spanish rule in the provinces, 
and while the persecutions by the friars were still vivid in 
the mind of the populace, many outrages were committed, 
but, gradually, as the internal government became more 
firmly established, these became less frequent. In many 
cases Spanish prisioners obtained redress by appealing to the 
native courts." 

As somewhat qualifying the above, we read : 

" According to the general testimony of intelligent natives 
themselves, a Filipino in office can never be honest, the 
Spaniards having taught them that a dishonest peso is worth 
two gained fairly, and it will take a long time before the 
eflfect of their examples can entirely be eliminated." 

Mr. Sonnichsen's further findings are set forth in the fol- 
lowing review, issued by the Philippine Information Society : 

" The Philippine Information Society desires to call your 
attention to Mr. Albert Sonnichsen's *Ten Months a Captive 
among the Filipinos ' (published by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York) as a book which should be read by any one 
desiring first hand information about the Filipino people. 
While, of course, the society cannot specifically endorse the 
facts recorded, yet in the judgment of the editors the book is 
worthy of much confidence, both because it hangs together 
so well within itself, and because it is borne out by much that 
the editors have been able to gain from other sources. The 
fact that it has been favorably reviewed by papers of such 
opposing policies as the Outlook, the Nation^ and the New 
York Times is of itself striking evidence of the impression of 
veracity which it conveys. 
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"The first half of the book describes the imprisonment in 
Malolos and Santa Isabella, towns in the heart of the war 
district. The prisoners were so closely confined at this 
time that Mr, Sonnichsen is able to tell us little of the excit- 
ing events taking place about him. Instead, he gives us a 
detailed description of his life in the filthy, over-crowded 
prisons, which remind one of tales of our Civil War. He 
records several cases of revolting cruelty towards natives sus- 
pected of American sympathies ; one, of a youth whose face, 
neck, and chest were burned with the glowing ends of cigar- 
ettes ; another, a still worse case of a little lad whose legs 
were violently twisted to force a confession as to the where- 
abouts of a relative who was guilty of some political offense. 
" When the scene changed, however, to provinces farther 
from the seat of war, the prisoners were accorded a degree of 
liberty which allowed them unusual opportunities for intimate 
contact with natives of all classes. The inhabitants of these 
provinces appear, in Mr. Sonnichsen's account, in a much 
more attractive light than the natives at the front. There 
were no more tortures for * Americanistas,' while both Amer- 
ican and Spanish prisoners were in some cases treated as 
honored guests. 

" This portion of the narrative has a peculiar interest in 
that the locality here described was visited in 1898 by the 
two naval officers. Paymaster Wilcox and Cadet Leonard R. 
Sargent, whose report is so heartily endorsed by Admiral 
Dewey. The two accounts when read together corroborate 
each other point for point. Both describe a peaceful commu- 
nity with life and property protected, and both describe an 
educated and wealthy class prominent in control of aflfairs. 
According to the travellers of 1898 and the prisoner of 1899, 
the insurgent government was enthusiastically supported by 
the majority of the population. 

** Only one important exception to this prevalent sentiment 
is mentioned by Mr. Sonnichsen, — that of an Ilocano presi- 
dente, a wealthy planter, who privately confessed that he 
favored American rule. ' But,' he said, ' the only basis on 
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which peace can be established, between us and the Ameri- 
cans, is the total abolition of monasterial fraternities, and 
representation in your Congress with self home government. 
On no other terms will the Insurgents ever surrender, and 
although they may be conquered by superior forces, the spark 
of rebellion will always remain ready to burst into flame at 
every opportunity. I feel convinced that the Americans will 
give us a good government, and would be in favor of uncon- 
ditional surrender, but these Tagalogs are a stubborn race, 
and we have few sympathies in common. With a native gov- 
ernment they would rule us as the Spaniards ruled them. 
To reconcile us with the cause they have appointed an Ilocano 
to the chief command of the army, but peace once established, 
we would be ground under the Tagalog heel. Even now the 
Military Governor of the Ilocano province, General Tinp, is a 
Tagalog.* 

" An occurrence which Mr. Sonnichsen gives us to under^ 
stand illustrates the more predominant sentiment is as fol- 
lows : At the wedding festivities of a wealthy family, to 
which both Spanish and American prisoners were invited, 
two maidens undertook a debate upon the relative merits of 
American and Filipino rule. The advocate of American 
sovereignty finished up her arguments 'amid a dead silence,' 
while her opponent, who made an impassioned plea for 
independence, ' was greeted with a burst of applause.' 

" Popular feeling is further represented by a native who 
had lived for some months in a town controlled by American 
troops. He says, *Our language and customs are different 
from yours, and the American officers do not and never will 
understand us. They say that we cannot rule ourselves, but 
we were better satisfied during the year of self-government 
we had, than now. Even if the Tagalogs are in the ascend- 
ancy, they are at least of our own race and understand us 
better than your senators in Washington. How can we be 
well governed by men who have never even seen a Filipino ? 

*' Mr. Sonnichsen describes the normal Filipinos as * peace- 
ful and law-abiding.' Many of them took a mogit burning 
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interest in the rumors of peace conferences. One insurgent 
told the author that the insurgents ' were but waiting for the 
Americans to give them a definite description of the govern- 
ment to be established and they would lay down their arms/ 

*" A government like that of Canada,' he said, ' and we will 
be satisfied ; but these uncertain promises we now receive are 
not satisfactory. We want a writtten agreement signed by 
both parties. As long as the Americans persist in treating 
the Filipinos as savage tribes, they will refuse to surrender. 
We consider ourselves worthy of being treated as a people, 
and so long as the American Government persists in ignoring 
Aguinaldo as our representative, so long will we all, Ilocanos 
and Tagalogs, alike, feel that we are being oppressed.' 

'' Mr. Sonnichsen was in the town of Vigan when it was 
taken by the United States troops, and his description of the 
bombardment and the panic of the people as they rushed out 
to meet the Americans with white flags and a band of music, 
gives an impression of the situation such as could not possi- 
bly be gained from any accounts given by the invaders. 

"The following incident, which occurred in connection 
with our occupation of Vigan, must be typical of many similar 
cases. When the town was captured, an insurgent officer, a 
boy of 1 8 named Antonio, remained in the town in civilian 
clothes, although when questioned he did not deny being an 
insurgent. Mr. Sonnichsen says: 'I was now instructed by 
the provost-marshal to represent to the young man that as 
he had been taken within our lines in civilian clothes we had 
every right to treat him as a spy, but if he would reveal the 
hiding-place of any of his associates he might thereby gain 
his liberty. I noticed a barely perceptible raising of the 
upper lip as he replied that he knew of none of his comrades 
in hiding, and if he did he would refuse to tell anyhow. His 
words were quiet but determined, and I could not but admire 
the boy *s spirit' 

"*A month later,* says Mr. Sonnichsen, 'when I once 
more visited Vigan, Antonio was gone. At first his brother, 
with whom I also was on intimate terms, gave evasive 
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answers to my questions about him, until one day when 
together alone, and I once more expressed my surprise at 
Antonio's absence, he burst out with some bitterness : " He 
has joined Tino again. The American officers would not 
leave him here in peace, and constantly kept summoning him 
in order to obtain information of his former comrades. Why 
is it that you Americans abhor one of your own people who 
turns traitor, and call a Filipino who joins you against his 
own * mucho bueno ' ? Antonio would not turn traitor, so to 
avoid further annoyance he joined his former comrades in 
arms again." ' 

** In closing his narrative, Mr. Sonnichsen says: 'Consid- 
ering the circumstances, the poverty of those who held us, 
themselves sometimes starving, we ought not to complain. 
Those who really have come in sufficiently close contact with 
the Filipinos to know them and are enabled to judge them 
without racial or national prejudice, cannot but admit that 
they are as entitled to be called civilized as other nations, and 
even more so than some whose representatives we receive at 
our capital and accord the same honors as those of the most 
polished nations. Considering the chances they have had, or 
rather not had, and who their teachers were, the Filipinos 
have certainly behaved as well, if not better, towards their 
prisoners, than other nations have done in recent wars.'" 
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A SELECTION FROM THE STATE PAPERS OF 
THE INSURGENT GOVERNMENT. 

A. The Call to Arms.* 

''America's Allies — The Manifesto of the Filipinos. 

*' The following is a translation from the Spanish of a proc- 
lamation of the rebel leaders in Hong Kong, sent over to 
the Philippines in advance of the American squadron. 

" Compatriots : Divine Providence is about to place inde- 
pendence within our reach, and in a way the most free and 
independent nation could hardly wish for. 

" The Americans not from mercenary motives, but for the 
sake of humanity and the lamentations of so many persecuted 
people, have considered it opportune to extend their pro- 
tecting mantle to our beloved country, now that they have 
been obliged to sever relations with Spain, owing to the 
tyranny this nation is exercising in Cuba, causing enormous 
injury to the Americans, who have such large commercial and 
other interests there. 

[Summary of omitted paragraphs : Do not fire on Americans, but 
on the Spaniards, who have sacrificed us on all occasions.] 

** Take note, the Americans will attack by sea and prevent 
any re-enforcements coming from Spain ; therefore we insur- 
gents must attack by land. Probably you will have more than 
suflScient arms, because the Americans have arms, and will 
find means to assist you. 

** There where you see the American flag flying, assemble 
in numbers ; they are our redeemers. 

* Senate Document 62, 55th Cong., 3d Sess., page 346. 
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"Our unworthy names are nothing ; but one and all of us 
invoke the name of the greatest patriot our country has seen 
in the sure and certain hope that his spirit will be with us in 
these moments and guide us to victory, —our immortal Jose 
Rizal." 

B. Aguinaldo's First Proclamation.* 

*^ Filipinos: The great nation of North America, cradle 
of true liberty, and friendly on that account to the liberty of 
our people, oppressed and' subjugated by the tyranny and 
despotism of those who have governed us, has come to 
manifest even here a protection which is decisive as well as 
disinterested toward us, considering us endowed with suffi- 
cient civilization to govern by ourselves this our unhappy 
land. To maintain this so lofty idea, which we deserve from 
the now very powerful nation, North America, it is our duty 
to detest all those acts which belie such an idea, as pillage, 
robbery, and every class of injury to persons as well as things. 
With a view to avoiding international conflicts during the 
period of our campaign, I order as follows : 

''Article I. The lives and property of all foreigners, 
including Chinese and all Spaniards, who either directly or 
indirectly have joined in taking arms against us, are to be 
respected. 

'' Article I L The lives and property of all who lay down 
their arms are also to be respected. 

'' Article III. Also are to be respected all sanitary estab- 
lishments and ambulances, and likewise the persons and 
things which may be found in either one or the other, includ- 
ing the assistants in this service, unless they show hostility. 

''Article IV. Those who disobey what is prescribed in the 
preceding articles will be tried by summary court and put to 
death, if such disobedience shall cause assassination, fire, 
robbery, and violation. 
^ *' Given at Cavite the 24th of May, 1898. 

" Emilio Aguinaldo." 

* Senate Document 62, page 431. 
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C. riessage to Foreign Powers. 

'* To Foreign Governments : The revolutionary govern- 
ment of the Philippines on its establishment explained through 
the message dated the 23d of June last the true causes of the 
Philippine revolution, showing according to the evidence that 
this popular movement is the result of the laws which regu- 
late the life of a people which aspire to progress and to per- 
fection by the sole road of liberty. 

**The said revolution now rules in the provinces of Cavite, 
Batangas, Mindoro, Tayabos Laguna, Morong, Bulacan, Bataan, 
Pampanga, Nueva-Ecija, Tarlac, Pangasinan, Union, Infanta, 
and Zambales, and it holds besieged the capital of Manila. 

** In these provinces complete order and perfect tranquillity 
reign, administered by the authorities elected by the provinces 
in accordance with the organic decrees dated i8th and 23d of 
June last. 

** The revolution holds moreover about 9,000 prisoners of 
war, who are treated in accordance with the customs of war 
between civilized nations and human sentiments, and at the 
end of the war it has more than 30,000 combatants organized 
in the form of a regular army. 

"In this situation the chiefs of the towns, comprised in the 
above mentioned provinces, interpreting the sentiments which 
animate those who have elected them, have proclaimed the 
independence of the Philippines petitioning the revolutionary 
government that it will entreat and obtain from foreign gov- 
ernments, recognition of its belligerency and its independence 
in the firm belief that the Philippine people have already 
arrived at that state in which they can and ought to govern 
themselves. 

"This is set forth in the accompanying documents sub- 
scribed by the above named chiefs. 

** Wherefore the undersigned, by virtue of the powers 
which belong to him as president of the revolutionary gov- 
ernment of the Philippines and in the name and representa- 
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tion of the Philippine people, asks the support of all the 
powers of the civilized world and earnestly entreats them to 
proceed to the formal recognition of the belligerency of the 
revolution and the independence of the Philippines since 
they are the means designated by Providence to maintain 
the equilibrium between peoples, sustaining the weak and 
restraining the strong, to the end that by these means shall 
shine forth and be realized the most complete justice in the 
indefinite progress of humanity. 

" Given at Bacoor, in thq Province of Cavite, the 6th day 
of August, 1898. 

** The president of the revolutionary government. 

" Emilto Aguinaldo/' 

The constitution of the Revolutionary Government pro- 
claimed by Aguinaldo, June 23, 1898, is printed in Senate 
Document 62, 55th Congress, 3d Session, page 432. The con- 
stitution of the so-called Philippine Republic, promulgated 
January 21, 1899, is printed in Senate Document 208, s6th 
Congress, ist Session, page 107, 



D. Aguinaldo on the Landing of U. S. Troops.* 

"July 23, .1898. 
"Brig.-Gen. T. M. Anderson, U. S. A., etc., Cavite: 

"In answer to the letter of your Excellency, dated the 22d 
of the present month, I have the honor to manifest to you 
the following : 

"That even supposing that the effects existing in the store- 
house of Don Antonio Osorio were subject to capture, when 
I established myself in the plaza (town) of Cavite, Admiral 
Dewey authorized me to dispose of everything that I might 
find in the same, including the arms which the Spanish left 

* Senate Document 62, page 440. The correspondence between General 
Anderson and Aguinaldo is given in Senate Document 62, page 390 et seq. 
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in the arsenal. But as he was aware that said efEects be- 
longed to the personal property (ownership) of a Filipino who 
traded with them by virtue of a contribution to the Spanish 
government, I would not have touched them had not the 
owner placed them at my disposition for the purposes of war. 
" I came from Hong Kong to prevent my countrymen from 
making common cause with the Spanish against the North 
Americans, pledging before my word to Admiral Dewey to 
not give place to (to allow) any internal discord, because 
(being) a judge of their desires I had the strong conviction 
that I would succeed in both objects, establishing a govern- 
ment according to their desires. 

"Thus it is that at the beginning I proclaimed the dictator- 
ship, and afterwards when some of the provinces had already 
liberated themselves from the Spanish domination, I estab- 
lished a revolutionary government that to-day exists, giving 
it a democratic and popular character as far as the abnormal 
circumstances of war permitted, in order that they (the prov- 
inces) might be justly represented and administered to their 
satisfaction. 

" It is true that my government has not been acknowledged 
by any of the foreign powers; but we expect that the great 
North American nation, which struggled first for its inde- 
pendence and afterwards for the abolition of slavery, and is 
now actually struggling for the independence of Cuba, would 
look upon it with greater benevolence than any other nation. 
Because of this we have always acknowledged the right of 
preference to our gratitude. 

"Debtor to the generosity of the North Americans and to 
the favors which we have received through Admiral Dewey, 
and being more desirous than any other of preventing any 
conflict which would have as a result foreign intervention, 
which must be extremely prejudicial not alone to my nation,' 
but also to that of your Excellency, I consider it my duty to 
advise you of the undesirability of disembarking North Amer- 
ican troops in the places conquered by the Filipinos from the 
Spanish, without previous notice to this government, because, 
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as no formal agreement yet exists between the two nations, 
the Philippine people might consider the occupation of its 
territories by North American troops as a violation of its 
rights. 

** I comprehend that without the destruction of the Span- 
ish squadron the Philippine revolution would not have ad- 
vanced so rapidly. Because of this I take the liberty of 
indicating to your Excellency the necessity that before dis- 
embarking troops you should communicate in writing to this 
government the places that are to be occupied, and also the 
object of the occupation, that the people may be advised in 
due form, and (thus) prevent the commission of any trans- 
gressions against friendship. I can answer for my people, 
because they have given me evident proofs of their absolute 
confidence in my government, but I cannot answer for that 
which another nation, whose friendship is not well guaranteed, 
might inspire in it (the people) ; and it is certain that I do 
this not as a menace, but as a further proof of the true and 
sincere friendship which I have always professed to the North 
American people in the complete security that it will find 
itself completely identified with our cause of liberty. 
" I am, with respect, your obedient servant, 

"Emilio Aguinaldo." 
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